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Key (on a key chain) in phone 
booth on the mezzanine. Phone 


Found 


481-3830. 


WE HAVE FUN! 


Kappa Phi 
Omicron 


Mike 488-2039 
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ON SALE TODAY THRU FRIDAY 


or Barry 


737-9598 


alcliM=itelep 
Price: $1.25 
AON olele lt 


Booth: Mezanine of 


DUEL LEONARD COHEN 


LITERARY MAGAZINE 


“THE BEST INTERVIEW YET’ MONTREAL STAR 


OF SGWU 





Upcoming at Sir George 


The Department of English 
presents a lecture by 


Erich Heller 


SPECIAL SHOWING 


THE FILMS Professor of German, 
of Northwestern University 
Ira Cohen NOTES UPON NOTES 
BY YEATS IN THE 

DATE: FRIDAY, MARCH 21st MARGINS OF TEXTS 
TIME: 900 P.M. BY NIET ZSCHE 
PLACE: H-653, WOMEN'S Friday, March 14th 2:15 P.M. 
LOUNGE Room 620 - HALL BUILDING 


CANADIAN STUDIES LECTURE SERIES 
FIFTH LECTURE, TUESDAY - MARCH 18th 


LITERARY MANIFESTATIONS OF NATIONALISM: 
REVOLUTION AND COUNTER 
REVOLUTION IN CANADIAN LITER ATURE 


BY 
JOHN HARE M.A. 


Born in Toronto. Studied at Laval University. Since 1966, is teach- 
ing Canadian Literature in the French Department of the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, and is Assistant Director of le Centre de 
recherches en littérature canadienne-frangaise. Has _ published 
numerous articles on French-Canadian literature and history, 
as well as two books: Les Canadiens-frangais aux quatre coins du 
monde (1965), Les imprimes dans le Bas-Canada, 1801-1810 (1967). 


8:30 P.M. 
ROOM 435 
HALL BUILDING 





Flight Cancelled 


The Physics Club charter 
flight to London has been can- 
celled. Please see Miss Kiely 
to pick up your deposit. 


Armenian Club 
Elections 


Wednesday, March 19th 
Room.H-509 at 1:00 p.m. 


The man who’s always high 


Meet our man Edgar on Crescent Street. He turns on at the flick 
of a switch, stays up there the whole day, and doesn't even come 
down when it's time to lock up at the Record Centre. Grass? 
Feed it to the cows, man! He’s got a new thing going: it’s. called 
music. Music that storms and soothes, frosts your eyelids and 
pickets your mind-thing with the sweetest sound this side of Eden. 
Whether your scene is folk, acid, electronic, Indian, flower rock, 
raga, soul, madrigals, blues, psychedelic, jazz, chanson, the classics, 
Opera or musicals: he has them all. A fat 10,000-record collection 
for only $3 yearly membership and 50 (stereo), 35° (mono) week- 
ly. Why not take a trip down our way? Mon.-Sat. 9:30-6:30, 
Thurs. & Fri. tit] 9. You'll never come down again. 


The Record Centre Inc., 2020 Crescent (corner Maisonneuve) 
845-3541. Over 10,000 Memberships issued - now in our 10th 









m NOW SHOWING ! 
my An unsurpassed cast 
in one of the great 
plays of the ages... 
Now on the screen! 


CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER 
ORSON WELLES « LILL! PALMER 


and 


RICHARD JOHNSON 
OEDIPUS THE KING 


TECHNICOLOR 


MONKLAND 





MONKLAND & GIROUARD 484-3579 





Feature at 1.00, 2.50, 5.05, 7.20, 9.35. - Last complete show at 9.00. 








Humanities 220 


Project 


Please complete and return your 
questiannaires. Your responses are 


desperately needed. 


41/2 Room Apartment 
2 bedrooms 
downtown 

| year lease 
$150.00 per month 
Phone: John 933-8913 
orapply Room H-334 


“ALL CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED” 


GUARANTEED 
REPAIRS & SERVICE 
by 
Certified Mechanics 


AUSTIN 
VAUXHALL TRIUMPH 


MERCEDES MG 


RENAULT VOLVO 


VOLKS WAGEN 
JAGUAR 


Nowan 


AUTO RAD 


5710 UPPER LACHINE RD. 


(corner Harvard N.D0.G.) 


489-972) 


Students: Present this 
ad to the cashier for 
a 10% discount. Great! 





1853 St. Catherine St. W. 
(at St. Marc) 


ph F_ 4am 


[rt 


1853 St. Catherine St. W 
at St. Marc 








«CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR SALE 





VOLKSWAGEN Radia - Brand New. Including 
Antenna and Speaker - All New Must Sall. 
Cail Bob, 767-9770 of 879-4464. 


PONTIAC - 1964. Everything in perfect condition. 
Has heater, radio, clock, ete, $700. Phone Haig 
at 331-1583. 


HONDA 305-1966. $500 or best offer, Alto Saxa- 
phone, brand new condition, $200 ot best offer. 
Phone lan 487-2840. 


RICKENBAKER 12 string semi acoustical electric 
guitar; dual pick-up: cherry finish. Call Chris 
935-1890. 


SERVICES 
TYPING at home, term papers etc. Accurate and 
reasonable. Call 484-0385 after 3 p.m. 


EXPERIENCED typist wants work at home. Ver- 
dun. 767-5565. 


LEARN folk. flamenco, or blues guitar with Ri- 
chard Owen, now or: after exams. Reasonable 
rates. Telephone 932-7496. 


20% Student Discount on typing service for manu- 
scripts, reports, diagrams. Special tates for long 
papers. Maps, general artwork. Marianne 931-6529. 


HAVING an affair? Need an escort? Will accom- 
pany uou to all social functians involving food. 
Call Lorne 747-5163. Dancing included. 


SPECIAL student rates on all photographic ser- 
vices including portraits and weddings. Results 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Call Henty S. Mar- 
shall - Freelance photagrapher - 721-1762. 
WANTED 

ARCHANGEL: The addition of an ingenious in- 
novation. Collected works of petsonal efforts 
now being accepted for forthcoming publications. 
Send all material: Artwork writings to: P.O. Box 
283 Station N, Montreal 129, P.@. 


ENTHUSIASTIC fun-loving skiiers to help share 
expenses for trip ta American Rockies. Depart- 
ing middle of April, returning end of May. Con- 
tact Fred or Jane WE 5-5723. 


The 
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FOLK wJS° NIGHTLY 


APPEARING MON, TUES & WED. 


MIKE LEIBSON 
SINGER - SONG WRITER 


3625 AYLMER MONTREAL 
OPEN 8:30 ~ 
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SAME LOCATION 
90 OOROESTER F. 
TEL-866-5538 
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PEETS EXPLAINS: 








Pre-regis tration 
scuttled for 1969-70 


by Karen Smith 


Sir George students will not be able to pre- 
register by mail for their courses next year, Re- 
gistrar Donald Peets said Monday, but pre-re- 
gistration is expected for the 1970-71 session. 

Mr. Peets attributed the impossibility of pre- 
registration for 1969-70 to the lack of computers 
and computer data tapes for each student's total 
academic standing. 

The Registrar’s office sent out a questionnaire 
in late October to all students asking their opinion 
of registration procedures and their planned 
course load for next year. 

Mr. Peets hoped the questionnaire would in- 
troduce the idea of pre-registration, get an ac- 
curate preliminary list of student requests, and 
see if student requests were teasible for the num- 
ber of classrooms, instructors, and time-periods 


available. 
‘“However’, Mr. Peets said, ‘““We never got 
that far.”” The questionnaires were coded and 


keypunched, he explained, but never run off due 
to the destruction of computers on February 11. 

The initial pre-registration plan, Mr. Peets 
said, was to follow up the October mailing in Ja- 
nuary by giving the results of the first question- 
naire, requesting specific courses desired, and 
then sending the actual registration form - and 
the student would thus register by mail. 

Mr. Peets further explained that the student 
would also get a complete record of academic 
standing in relation to other students, and advising 
him of courses he was required to take for his 
degree. 

The student’s total academic record has to thus 
be transferred to computer tape Mr. Peets said, 
and he will not have total computer records on 
each student until 1969-70 for the 1970-71 session. 

“The idea of pre-registration has not been shel- 
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C.0.D. Orders Accepted 
Credit Cards Honoured 


5218 Queen Mary Road 


Les Galeries D’Anjou 
110 Sporks St. Mall ‘Ottawa! 


ihVillager:. 


shoe shoppes ine. 
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1478 Poel Strect (4 P\Place Victoria 


ved,” said Mr. Peets, “It will be revived next 
year for implimentation.”’ 

A little over 50°. of Sir George students ans- 
wered the October questionnaire, and Mr. Peets 
expects to learn the responses when he is given 
computer time to run off the questionnaire 
‘Right now, the questionnaires are in a low prio- 
rity for computer time.” 

Mr. Peets envisions the ideal registration pro- 
cedure as the student being able to take any course 
for which he is qualified. 

‘The most frequent complaint now is about 
course closures - especially for second year stu- 
dents,”” said Mr. Peets, ‘““But we just don’t have 
enough money, staff, or space to accomodate eve- 
ryone.”’ 

The problem in initiating pre-registration at 
Sir George is the time element involved, Mr. Peets 
said. “Students don’t know far enough in advance 
what courses they will want next year - and they 
change their minds as their aims and goals char- 
ge, 

Mr. Peets added that Sir George's registration 
is admired by other universities for accomplishing 
a multi-step process at one time and for being 
able to give its students time schedules in advance. 

No major changes in the registration system 
for 1969-70 are seen by Mr. Peets, but prelimi- 
nary plans are being formed to meet the closed- 
course problem for second year students. 

Pre-registration by mail is expected for 1970-71 
Mr. Peets said, and course changes and closures 
should be greatly reduced because the time periods 
and course demands will be co-ordinated. 

Mr. Peets feels a basic requirement in pre-re- 
gistration is for the student to get advice and gui- 
dance, know what courses he wants and so be able 
to co-operate with the Registrar's office. 
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@ Open Thurs. & Fri. Eves. 


\ 4 
Fairview Shopping Center 
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Meeting explains 
Orton’s position 


Some 100 people last Wednes- 
day witnessed a fiery, no-holds- 
barred exchange between stu- 
dents and professors in the 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

Professor David Orton, the 
young sociologist whose contact 
here will not be renewed beyond 
the current academic year, was 
the issue. 

The main antagonists through- 
out the 2 1/2-hour confrontation 
in Birks 
fessors and about six voiciferous 
student supporters of David Or- 
ton. 

The students champion sat 
quietly throughout most of the 
debate, spoke briefly toward the 
beginning of the open meeting, 
called by the Department and 
attended by 13 of its 17 full 
time staff members, and had the 
last word of the night when he 
read a prepared statement. 

The statement is not available 
for public persual or quotation 
here as Mr. Orton refused to 
give the georgiana copy. 

The open meeting was called 
in response to “a great many 
accumulated demands concern- 
ing the so-called Orton case’, 
said Department Chairman Kurt 
Jonassohn. 

Orton, assistant professor in 
sociology here since 1967, re- 
ceived official notice on Decem- 
ber 31, 1968 that his contract 
would not be renewed. Since then 
some supporters have challen- 
ged the decision in a series of 
leaflets and petitions. In respon- 
se to that, Jonassohn clarified, 
other students and faculty have 
wanted to know “what it’s all 
about’, and an open meeting 


was called. 


Hall were four pro-' 


oe 


The battle lines in Birks Hall 
were explicit and remained fro- 
zen from the beginning. The de- 
partment’s position is contained 
in a four-page Statement of Per- 
sonnel which the Jonassohn, who 
also. chaired the meeting 
Wednesday. read to the audience 
following an initial clash with a 
student. 

The night’s only moment of 
real tension came when Jonas- 
sohn interrupted his delivery to 
recognize a student who ap- 
proached the microphone with 
a statement. Identifying himself 
as a supporter of Prof. Orton, 
the student demanded to read 
his statement first. 

Jonassohn promised the stu- 
dent his chance but insisted on 
being permitted to finish the 
Department Report. The student 
repeatedly refused until  per- 
suaded by the chair and audience 
pressure to take his seat. 

The Department Statement of 
Personnel begins with a_ two- 
page exposition defining the de- 
partment’s concept of socioloyy 
as a discipline and the sociolo- 
gist as teacher. The last two 
pages, which Jonassohn did not 
read until personally asked by 
Mr. Orton, contain reasons for 
his not being rehired. Mr. Or- 
ton, who called the Statement 
“bankrupt” and “not worth com- 


ment’, left the comments to the 
students. 
Their main thrust, harshly 


explicit and unwaivering, was to 
accuse the department of not 
keeping Orton because of his 
political beliefs. The supporters, 
who claim Mr. Orton is a Mar- 
xist and a_ revolutionary, did 
not present evidence for their 
charge. 

Continued on page 6 
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The journey’s end (and begining) 


It is axiomatic that the year’s final editorial includes a light- 
hearted wrap up of the past seven month’s events. This one will 
depart from that tradition, for while the line between comedy 
and tragedy was frequently very thin this year, the past ten weeks 
almost by definition, demand the focus of our attention. The 
questions raised by the ‘Sir George Affair’’ must be answered 
satisfactorily by us or they will answer themselves. Such are 
the dynamics of the situation. 

Has Canadian society been far too blase about discrimination in 
its midst? What effect will witch-hunts for faculty members and 
mass arrests of students have on the future of this institution? 
Certainly, they can do it no good, but, if properly understood, 
they need not be fatal. We must appreciate that the twenty-first 
century is already upon us. Along with technological advancement 
has come an acute and agonizing re-appraisal of where Western 
Society is and where it should be going. Poverty in the midst of 
plenty and innocent people being napalmed have become focal 
points of discussion and action with a view to correcting these 
obscenities, which have been with us for far too long. If this is 
an authentic preview of the twenty-first century, then perhaps 
there is yet hope to be found for humanity. 

It is in this context that Sir George exists, and even as it is 
naive to assume that the problems confronting us will be solved 
to-morrow, so too is it incorrect to ingore the responsibilities 
which they pose for us. Communication and mutual respect would 
be a good place to start. The time when we could afford to dis- 
miss points of view on the basis of their authors has long since 
past. Thus, the time has arrived for us to reject the leadership of 
the blind, whose programs for the future are based on the fal- 
lacious premise that students in general are worthless trouble- 
makers with nothing to contribute to society, on the one hand, 
and that members of the “establishment” are incorrigible villans, 
on the other. Slogans and sanctimonious reprimands have never 
fed a starving child or corrected an injustice, and they never 
will. Critical thought is challenging and, at the same time, dull 
and prosaic, but his an essential ingredient to any positive and 
progressive formula for a more humane and just world. 

The tragic component of our difficulties this year, was not 
so much February 11th, as it was that the entire issue might 
have been avoided if all, or even any, of these attitudes had 
prevailed. But on one side there were those who claimed that 
critical thought is too liberal and on the other there were those 
who smugly contended that racial discrimination is an uniquely 
American affliction. The inevitable result, of course, was suspi- 
cion, tension, and ultimately violence. 

Although to a great extent, we are all prisoners of history, we 
can make a conscious effort to change its course, rather than 
feebly attempt to rewrite it after the fact as we have, unfortunate- 
ly, been prone to do in the past. If each individual acted as if the 
fate of manking hinged on his every move, then the margin of 
chance which haunts everyone's day to day existence would be si- 
gnificantly reduced. How many people knew the basic facts and 
issues in contention prior to arriving at the Hall Building on 
February 11th and finding it closed? To claim that there was a 
breakdown of communication within the University itself is to 
isolate only a very small part of the problem. The more basic 
one, that of communicating with people who believe they 
know all of the answers, or with those who are not interested at 
all, still remains. 

All in all, its been a tragic and educational year. The greatest 
tragedy of all would be to return, without reflection, to our daily 
business. For that would preclude the possibility of doing some- 
what better in the future. 


A reply to Ursula Lingies 


Ed itor: the georgian, 

In the February 21st issue of the geor- 
gian, you directed several unfounded accu- 
sations against me on the basis of a 
letter which I wrote condemning the re- 
cent violence at SGWU. You have appa- 
rently chosen my letter as being repre- 
sentative of a particular attitude which 
you wish to attack. You have taken one 
quote from my letter out of context and 
used it as a base from which to launch 
a diatribe against me in particular and 
the “apathetic” majority in general. In 
so doing you have attributed to me actions 
and attitudes which I suggest it would 
be impossible for you to derive from 
my letter. Is this to be the nature of 
the responsible journalism which you 
advocate in your article of Wednesday, 
February 19th? 

The charge of passive racism leveled 
against all those not actively involved 
in civil rights at any given moment is 
particularly irresponsible — especially 
within the context of today’s society. 
There is nothing in my letter to justify 
this accusation. I explicitly condemned 
violence. The color of the participants 
in the riot is absolutely irrelevant to 
me since, unlike some, I neither condemn 
nor excuse the actions of individuals on 
the basis of color. 

You ask if my letter “fully defines my 
role in the university and in society’. 
It was not my intention then to explicate 
my personal philosophy nor do I intend 
to do so now. There is no need to justify 
my existence to you nor my presence 
at the university particularly in terms 
of my “social productiveness’. An in- 
dividual’s right to his own life is the 
most basic and fundamental of all rights. 
Or would you grant me this right only 
in proportion to my desire to sacrifice 
my life for the welfare of ‘‘society’’? 
I submit that this principle, which is 
implicit throughout your letter, is one 
which no sincere respecter of human 
rights (as you claim to be) can justi- 
fiably uphold. 

There is little point in answering your 
charges one by one since they all derive 
from your acceptance of the morality 
of self-sacrifice. But I am not a social 
consciousness looking for a cause nor 
a sacrificial animal looking for an altar. 
If you are, you will no doubt realize your 
goals sooner than you think. 

In closing, I would like to quote from 
a statement by the president of Notre 
Dame University (U.S. News and World 
Report, March 3) with which I am in 
complete agreement. 

““.. all of us are responsible to the 
duly constituted laws of this university 
community and to all the laws of the land. 
There is no other guarantee of civili- 
zation versus the jungle or mob rule, 
here or elsewhere. 

... We only insist on the rights of all, 
minority and majority; the climate of 
civility and rationality, and a preponde- 
rant moral abhorrance of violence or 
-inhuman forms of persuasion that violate 
our style of life and the nature of the 
university.” 

May I repeat my original sentiment. 
If this is apathy, so be it! 

Adah Saunders 


“Elect the editor’ 


Ed itor: the georgian, 

At the present time the editorship of 
the georgian has come into the limelight. 
The S.L.C. has fired David Bowman on 
a number of grounds: (1) journalistic and 
financial incompetency. (2) and asa “‘po- 
litical move” in the “the game of poli- 
tics”. This latter statement from Manny 


calles, 


President, Students Association 
at the commission of inquiry set up by 
C. UEP: 

Why is it that the editorship of a 
college newspaper rests in the hands of 
a few people (i.e. the S.L.C.). At the 
beginning of the second term nominations 
for the editor are looked at by the Com- 
munications Board (which is small, in 
number of people.) It is, I believe, upon 
their recommendations that the new 
editor is hired for the next scholastic 
year. 

A college paper, such as the georgian, 
has a tremendous influence in the politics 
and student life of a university student. 
A paper can control, sometimes, the 
thinking of the average student, whether 
it be for the good or the bad. It is neces- 
sary then, that the whole student body 
should have a say in the hiring of an 
editor. Students seem to want to have 
more say in the administration of a 
University. I believe that, first and fore- 
most, students should have more say in 
student body affairs (i.e. council, paper, 
etc.). There should be an open election 
of the georgian editorship (presumably 
at the same time as the S.C. elections). 
In the case of firing an editor, this 
should also be decided upon by the stu- 
dents (such as an open S.C. meeting). 
In this way, we, the students, can have 
some control in the editorship of the 
paper. I am not asking for censorship 
of the press, but some control where 
the students’ money goes. 

Lorne L. Eliosoff 
Commerce 2 


@ee 
Aid to students defended 


Editor: the georgian, 

How demoralizing indeed was Miss 
Vivian Carson’s letter Eyes open, Please 
(26-2-69), and her oversimplied ‘“‘dis- 
covery’ as to the causes behind the 
Feb. 11th rioting. She accused students 
and faculty members as supporters of 
the rioting because they have been rais- 
ing funds to aid the jailed students. 

First of all, how can Miss Carson be 
so sure that all the arrested students 
are guilty since no court sentence has 
been passed yet. 

Secondly, how can she be so sure that 
the actions of the arrested students were 
political and as rational as she wants us 
to believe. How about those who have 
already been considered subject to psy- 
chiatric treatment? 

Thirdly, why should the raising of funds 
be considered as support for the rioting 
and not as an act of benevolence? 

Lastly, why should it be considered 
“impure” if one feels that some of the 
arrested students might be ina vulnerable 
position because they cannot afford to 
pay a lawyer to defend them in court. 


Should’nt less prosperous students have 
the right to a good defence. Are they 
categorically guilty? Is it really a crime 
to help the have-nots when in trouble 
or otherwise? 


Has it ever occured to Miss Carson 
that self-destruction is just another 
human illness that people suffer frequent- 
ly in our society?? Surely a person as 
pure and self-righteous as Miss Carson 
would have never suggested to a can- 
vasser, say, of the ‘“Heart-Fund”’ 
“.. people are entitled to their own 
illnesses but they are no: entitled to 
aid’! And yet paradoxically enough to 
those who need help so that they may 
be saved from total self-destruction 
Miss Carson has only “infecting” anger 
to offer and not even one cent of com- 
passion. 


“I beg and urge’ Miss Carson ‘“‘to 
at least open her eyes” and look at 
herself. That’s something good she can 
do about her despair and ours for the 
Feb. 11th destruction. 

Leah Markopoulos 
Arts Ill 
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Faculty members state position 


“University must be maintained as center of free thought’ 


We, the undersigned, issue this state- 
ment in the conviction that the nature and 
future of this University must be the 
subject of continuing discussion and 
analysis among its members. We state 
clearly here the theoretical basis of our 
principled stand on key issues concern- 
ing the University. We recognize that 
many in our community cannot accept the 
assumptions and theoretical basis on 
which our position rests. We _ believe, 
however, that they can and do agree with 
our main point: that the University must 
be maintained as the centre of free 
thought, vigorous debate, and the con- 
frontation of ideas, in a setting free of 
any constraints on academic freedom. 
We urge these people to develop positions 
of their own so that dialogue, in which 
all points of view will be expressed, can 
be carried on frankly and openly. Only 
in this way will the creative and critical 
purpose of the university be served. 

Sincere radicals among both students 
and faculty have found themselves on 
different sides during the present crisis, 
for we have not yet worked out an analysis 
of the nature of the university and the 
responsibilities of radicals within the 
university. Positions have been adopted 
on the basis of gut re-actions, academic 
cant, and _ superficial evaluations of 
particular situations. Our purpose here 
is to raise fundamental questions and 
provoke a mutually beneficial] exchange 
among all radicals, in order to work out 
a general theoretical framework for deal- 
ing with specific issues, such as_ the 
present crisis, as they arise. 

Into this theoretical vacuum have 
marched the mythmakers who tell us 
that revolutionary barricades are about 
to be erected in the streets of North 
American cities. Several corollaries 
emerge from this fantasy, among which 
are the following: 

a) the metaphor of university-as-cor- 
poration. Students stand, to the admi- 
nistration and faculty, as workers to 
their employers -- as exploited to ex- 
ploiters; 

b) the contention that the university is 
nothing but the training-school for the 
technicians and ideologues of this im- 
perialist society, and that to destroy 
this institution therefore is to strike a 
vital blow at the system; and 

c) the recent declaration by a spokes- 
man for student nihilists that their object 
is to force the system to expose itself 
either by closing down the campuses 
or by occupying them with troops. 

As to the first of the above corollaries, 
it is arrogant for students, who enjoy 
a privileged position in_ society, to 
equate themselves literally with the op- 
pressed in their own country and in the 
under developed countries. Students are 
neither an oppressed class, nation, nor 
ethnic group. It is absurd to suppose that 
because we as socialists favour the right 
of workers to run the factories, we must 
favour the right of students to run the 
universities. 

If an analogy must be made, it is the 
faculty who are the employees -- an ob- 
servation that ought to expose the inanity 
of all such analogies. ) 

The contention that the university is 
nothing but the training-school of serv- 
ants of imperialism overlooks the dual 
nature of the university -- a point that 
will be amplified below. As for the third 
position, it may be asked: who in this 
situation is being asked to capitulate? 
whom does the tactic benefit? 

Historically, the universities have 
provided an_ ideological battleground. 
They must be understood as contradicto- 
ry institutions, the essential character 
of which is the outcome of political and 
intellectual struggle and not a fixed qua- 
lity. Historically, bourgeois society has 


assigned to them a _ two-fold function: 
to train a technical and administrative 
intelligentsia to implement its class rule 
and to train a humanistic-scientific intel- 
ligentsia to guarantee its ideological 
hegemony over other classes. To perform 
these functions, however, the universities 
have had to be accepted as places in 
which the freest possible discourse 
would be permitted. Without this conces- 
sion, a suitable atmosphere for the 
development of a hegemonic culture 
would never have been possible. 

This concession has, nonetheless, 
involved the great risk that sections of 
those being indoctrinated would reject 
the ideology of the ruling class and use 
the opportunities presented by the relat- 
ive freedom of the universities to forge 
an alternative world view. It is hardly 
accidental that the overwhelming bulk 
of the outstanding theoretical leaders 
of the world socialist movement -- Marx, 
Engles, Lenin, Mao, Gramsci, Castro, 
and many others - were university pro- 
ducts. It must also be understood that 
the relative freedom and tolerance of the 
university have always been under heavy 
attack from the authoritarian and fascist 
Right and have had to be maintained by 
constant vigilance and strenuous battle. 

These considerations make necessary 
a determined effort to preserve and ex- 
tend university autonomy and internal 
freedom. Every attempt to impose totali- 
tarlan practices, to silence opposition 
by administrative measures or vigilante 
action, or to force the universities to 
yield to outside interference of any kind 
must therefore be opposed as reaction- 
ary and counterrevolutionary. The so 
called bourgeois liberty implied in this 
tradition of university autonomy and ca- 
tholicity represents the end-product of 
a long struggle to ward off dictation and 
manipulation by reactionaries and re- 
presents an advance in civilization that 
must be incorporated into a_ future 
socialist society. 


Those who would “expose the reaction- 
ary character’ of the universities by 
nihilistic adventures designed to shut 
down the universities or force their 
occupation by troops are purveyors of a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. They are the lat- 
est version of those political sectarians 
in the German Left of the 1930’s who 
thought that a Nazi takeover would hasten 
their own victory; their slogan, it will be 
recalled, was “After Hitler, our turn!” 
The lesson of that debacle, and of many 
others like it, ought by now to be clear; 
Reaction serves only reactionaries; one 
task of the Left is to defend and extend 
every bourgeois liberty and every pro- 
gressive island of institutional autonomy 
within the existing system. 

The trend in recent decades has been 
toward increased public financing of 
universities, increased involvement in 
the military-industrial complex, increas- 
ed interference in internal affairs. Can- 
adian universities have not yet faced these 
threats to the same degree as have Ame- 
rican, but the signs are ominous. It is 
essential that a determined battle be 
waged against the growing control of our 
institutions by government and business, 
but this battle cannot be waged unless 
the principles of autonomy and academic 
freedom for all political viewpoints are 
upheld. Any attempt to undermine these 
principles by the introduction of kanga- 
roo-court procedures, vilations of ac- 
cepted norms of due process, or meas- 
ures to suppress unpopular opinions must 
be resisted at all cost, no matter what 
their source and no matter how “revo- 
lutionary, the rhetoric with which they 
are presented. 

University autonomy and freedom can- 
not by themselves guarantee a socialist 
content, but they do offer favourable 


ae 


conditions for the development of a 
socialist intelligentsia. The problem is 


not at all how to produce student activ- 
ists, although their appearance in grow- 
ing numbers is to be welcomed as a 


healthy development. Rather, it is to 
combat bourgeois ideology in all its 
forms -- not by abuse, vilification, 


slander, and hysterical outbursts, but 
by patient argument and the slow for- 
mulation of a coherent alternative world 
view. It is in the interests of the bour- 
geoisie, for example, to train business 
and science students to be automatons 
who are concerned only with a _ safe 
existence and who mindlessly perform 
functions without inquiring into their 
social purpose and effects. It is our task 
to guarantee that such students leave 
the university steeped in humane and 
progressive values and determined to 
bring a critical view to everything they 
are subsequently called upon to do. In 
this way we can steadily build up a 
technical as well as humanistic intel- 
ligentsia capable of doing battle against 
the barbarism of bourgeois society and 
capable of participating in the prolong- 
ed fight for a socialist transformation. 

Clearly, this view of our responsibili- 
ties flows from certain strategic politic- 
al estimates. If North American society 
were in or near a profound revolutionary 
crisis - if the state power were crumbl- 
ing - then the immediate fate of the uni- 
versities would be a minor matter; their 
temporary closing would be a minor in- 
convenience; and their future role could 
be left for a more relaxed historical 
moment. But only fools could believe that 
such is the case. On the contrary, every- 
thing indicates that we face a long period 
of political trench-warfare against a 
powerful and resourceful enemy. 

To win, we shall have to take the long 
view, to prepare to undermine the reac- 
tionary foundations of society a step ata 
time, and to build up bases of opposition 
within the existing system. This steady, 
patient, difficult, socialist theory de- 
veloped far beyond the present level. We 
must candidly admit that our movements 
have failed in the advanced countries and 
that our socialist theory has so far prov- 
en far more useful in the underdeveloped 
countries. For this reason, the training 
of a specifically socialist intelligentsia, 
capable of providing major theoretical 
advances, remains an urgent task. The 
defense of university autonomy and 
freedom is an essential prerequisite for 
the fulfillment of that task. 

The present crisis has brought to the 
fore another urgent problem -- the con- 
tradiction in the position of the black 
radicals and in the relationship between 
black and white radicals. In a generally 
white-racist society and at a moment of 
militant black struggles for liberation, 
it has become extremely painful to dis- 
cuss these contradictions, for even a 
simple and frank exchange of opinions 
appears to be a divisive action. We are 
nonetheless convinced that only a full 
debate can lead to a solution to a danger- 
ous problem and can advance the inter- 
ests of social revolution and black libera- 
tion. 

The black-liberation movement is cur- 
rently on a nationalist course, although 
it is worth remembering that this is not 
the first time in history it has been on 
such a course and that its remaining so 
is not fated. So long as black people 
choose to organize on a nationalist basis, 
we are bound to respect their wishes and 
to support on principle their struggle for 
self-determination. We cannot, however, 
offer any nationalist movement unqualified 
support, for every such movement con- 
tains within it the full spectrum of socio- 
political views - from fascist to revolu- 
tionary socialist. 


One has only to recall that every new 
African nation has been torn by social 
struggles ever since independence. During 
the struggle for independence all factions 


cooperated under a banner of unity and 
all were “radical” in the sense that they 
fought against imperialist contfol. But 
immediately thereafter -- and in fact 
sometimes even during the national 
struggle itself -- the split between right 
and left came into the open. Lumumba, 
Tshombe, and Mobuto clearly represent- 
ed fundamentally antagonistic ideologies 
in the Congo. The notion that all Congo- 
lese who opposed the Belgians were 
“brothers” and “sisters” was exposed 
as a fraud just as soon as Belgian milit- 
ary power was withdrawn. 


So today the black-liberation move- 
ment in the United States properly puts 
forward a united front toward white op- 
pression, but is already rent by violent 
internal struggles, as the recent wave of 
political assassinations of blacks by 
blacks demonstrates. The black radical, 
therefore, finds himself in a_ difficult 
position: he must submit to the discipline 
of the nationalist movement with which he 
identifies, but necessarily this submis- 
sion often means a commitment to a 
reactionary course. If, as often happens, 
the locus of power within the national- 
ist movement shifts to the right, then the 
black radical is caught. This is not an 
academic question: sections of the black- 
liberation movement in the United States 
today have already shifted to the right, 
as the support given by the leaders of 
CORE to the Nixon administration shows. 

We have no intention of intruding our- 
selves into the internal affairs of the 
black movement, much less to presume 
to give advice to black radicals on how 
to solve their problems. They will solve 
them in their own way and at their own 
pace, and we are on principle prepared 
to respect their leadership on all mat- 
ters affecting black liberaton. But we 
can transform this principled accep- 
tance of the directions taken by the black 
leadership into an actual, political ac- 
ceptance only when black radicals speak 
as radicals, define their position in 
relation to those reaactionary blacks 
who are their temporary allies, and enter 
into ideological discussion with us. 


We é¢annot blindly follow their leader- 
ship, if for no other reason than that we 
cannot know at any given moment the 
extent to which they themselves are 
imprisoned in a discipline imposed by 
their factional enemies. Until black ra- 
dicals discuss these questions with us, 
on the basis of equality and mutual res- 
pect, we shall have to make our own eva- 
luations of what the black liberation 
movement is up to at any given moment. 
Genuine radical unity across. racial 
and national lines cannot he achieved 
until such conditions have been establish- 
ed. 

White radicals are especially per- 
plexed by the nationalist orientation of 
black radicals at Canadian universities 
like S.G.W.U. Unlike the United States, 
Canada has no large indigenous black 
community. The tiny black community 
is itself composed, to a large extent, 
of foreign students. What nationalism 
then do we confront? What reason do 
black radicals in Canada have for their 
submission to the disciplines of a na- 
tionalist coalition? We are not prejudg- 
ing these matters. But we do say that if 
black radicals insist on with holding an 
analysis and explanation, they cannot 
then arrogantly demand our acquiescence 
in anything they do. So long as they 
restrict themselves to “rapping with the 
brothers” and then confront us with the 
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Peter Leibovitch, Arts _ II, 
lauded Orton’s contribution to the 
students. Unlike the professor, 
who “has come up and con- 
fronted people in his class with 
his ideology’, said Leibovitch, 
the rest of the department was 
“upholding the status quo. Pro- 
fessor Orton is a danger to you 
and you have to get rid of him,” 
he added. 

Praise for Orton also came 
from one student, who said he 
represented some evening stu- 
dents in Orton’s Sociology 427 
course. Another supporter 
objected to the students not hav- 
ing been consulted in the ap- 
pointment decision. He felt the 
department members could not 
judge Orton’s capabilities since 
they had never visited his clas- 
Ses. 

Also in support of the profes- 
sor was Dennis Kaye, Arts l, 
who claimed students “flock to 
his classes’ and implied this 
was not the case with some 
other instructors. Another 
charge was “systematic  bru- 
tality” by the department for 
depriving their colleague of his 
“‘livelihood”’. 


A statement from the So- 
ciology Students’ Union Com- 
mittee accused Prof. Jonas- 
sohn of “deliberate obstruc- 
tionism” in preventing an open 
airing of the case before Wed- 
nesday. The SSUC, whose claim 
to be the be representatives of 
the 300 students taking sociolo- 
gy at Sir George is at this 
moment being contested.They say 
the chairman had refused the 
students access to departmental 
files dealing with the decision. 
They rejected Jonassohn’s 
earlier explanation that he would 
not reveal departmental  cor- 
respondance without the au- 
thorization of people involved, 
including M. Orton. The stu- 
dents, however, did not accept 
the “private” nature of the 
files. 


As fast as the students hurl- 
ed their missiles, the profes- 
sors fired them _ back, | their 
faces reflecting everything from 
dismay, amusement, and anger 
to scorn. While the sociologists 
were on hand to answer questions 
from the floor, their position 
regarding Orton is in the State- 
ment of Personnel.« 


They have two main charges 
against Orton, the one-time 
graduate of Sir George as well 
as Columbia. First, Orton is a 
dogmatic lecturer who gives a 
very narrow and rigid presenta- 
tion of sociological material. 
Second, their colleague has 
stopped doing research and, 
in addition, has publically stat- 
ed his contempt for such 
scholarship. This they find un- 
acceptable at any time but 
particularly now, as the Depart- 
ment is producing a graduate 
program where teachers must be 
high-level craftsman in _ order 
to be able to train the senior 
students. 


The Department defines its 
“central activity’ to be ‘“‘the 
conduct and the teaching of 
sociological inquiry. Those 
seriously engaged in this task 


are committed to open inquiry 
into the conditions of human 
action in the world’’. 

The Report explicitely em- 
phasizes that “‘the crucial term 
here is ‘open inquiry’. 

The Statement continues: “Re- 
jected is the exclusive dedica- 
tion of the entire process of 
inquiry to the choice of one 
system of action or one concept 
of social life’. 

As for Orton, the Depart- 
mental Statement states: “There 
is no reason to expect that he 
will complete the higher uni- 
versity training required for 
his accredidation as a_profes- 
sional sociologist. Not only 
has his work been interrupted 
in that direction. His expressed 
opinion about the value of form- 
al degrees and the worth of the 
work towards such degrees has 
been consistently negative’. 

In a point of clarification, 
Prof. John Jackson suggested 
that Orton’s case is really one 
of ‘“‘self-exclusion’” rather than 
exclusion by anyone else. Jack- 
son said Orton’s conception of 
himself at Sir George as a 
“suerilla fighter’ is his person- 
al choice not to accept the de- 
partment’s concept of the so- 
ciologist and the teacher. 


The Statement’s strongest 
censure of the instructor is 
clearly that he ‘‘categorically 


rejects the ‘open inquiry’ pre- 
mise of sociology.” 

He also “has taken it upon 
himself, without previous con- 
sultation, let alone the consent 
of the department to redefine 
his role of instructor and that of 
his students from within a single 
action frame of his own choos- 
ing’’. 

Prof. S. Rawin, who came 
closest among the faculty mem- 
bers to match less than gentle 
accusations, also made the blunt- 
est critique of his colleague. 
Looking straight at Orton, Rawin 
told him he was not a sociolog- 
ist but a “propagandist”. Orton 
tells his students not only what 
to read, “but what not to read’’, 
said Rawin. “That is a crime 
in the university’, he added and 
invited Orton to deny it. Orton 
refused. Later, when a student 
directly asked him if this was 
so, he again ignored the question. 

Rawin publicly defended his 
support of a department decision 
not to permit Orton to teach 
Sociology 211, the introductory 
course to the discipline. Stu- 
dents must have “certain ex- 
posure to basic concepts of so- 
ciology’, before- they can do 
more intensive study. By pre- 
senting students only with the 
Marxists sociologists, Rawin 
explained, Orton was denying 
the principle of ‘open inquiry’. 

Bert Young, 4th Year sociology 
student who audited one of Or- 
ton’s courses, confirmed the 
charge of Orton’s dogmatic 
approach when he stated that 
students in the course ‘“‘receiv- 
ed only one point of view”’. 

In the most passionate speech 
of the night, Young upraided 
Orton and the student defenders 
for failing to distinguish be- 
tween sociology and revolution’’. 
“Sociology is to study what 4 
revolutionary way of life is’, he 
argued. Young received a round 
of applause when he emphasized 
that the study of “Marx only, is 


“Orton Affair’ 


Missionary Zeal 


Editor: the georgian, 

Much has been said and written concerning 
Professor David Orton in the past few weeks. 
Who is David Orton and what is Sociology 427.0? 
I would like, as a third year Arts Student to 
present my views on the subject. 

The brief summary given in the Sir George 
1968-69 Calendar led me to believe that I was 
enrolled in what would prove to be a stimulating 
and enlightening course. 

Well, it proved to be one. big deceptive let- 
down. Our first two lectures were spent listening 
to Orton’s rendition of the philosophy of the New 
Left. No mention of course outline, reading lists, 
examinations, or the usual things that compose a 
typical “bourgeois” university course. By the 
end of three weeks, that over-worked theme 
began to make me wonder whether we were going 
to study anything or listen over and over again 
to the same record. 

Eventually the class pressured Orton into a 
general clue-in about what he wanted from us. 
As for a book-list Orton assigned for the most 
part, the writings of Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Mao 
Tse-Tung. 

It should be obvious to the reader that we were 
getting a neat little package of Communist lite- 
rature. Please, don’t get the wrong idea - I am 
no right-wing fanatic, and I am all in favour of 
having an opportunity to study Marxist, etc., li- 
terature, but having to sit through Orton’s one- 
sided and bigoted sermons in which Maoist ideo- 
logy is pushed with no attempt at objective and 
rational criticism urks my sense of the purpose 
and composition of a profitable course. 

Naturally, accustomed as we are to the “bour- 
geois’” requirements needed to obtain a credit, 
the class wanted to know how grades were deter- 
mined. Almost casually, on Feb. 27th, the students 
decided that they will determine the grading sys- 
tem. Orton’s big word is “participation”. This 
can mean anything from selling the “Sir George 
Student” paper to “‘exposing the bourgeois admi- 
nistration” or “those bastards who are running 
this university’. Anyone who was in room H-110 





sparks comment 





when Orton paid this “compliment” to the ad- 
ministrators will recall his classic and eloquent 
speech! But this is a “democratic” class! Any- 
one can say anything they wish that builds up Mao 
and tears down anything opposed to him. Really 
democratic! But try it the other way around-that’s 
another story. 

Maoism is treated with great amounts of praise. 
The only treatment of other social systems (like 
Canada’s) is done in a highly negative and des- 
tructive manner. 

As an added attraction to the Ortonite circus, 
we are invited to step right up to hear the eloquent 
words of “guest lecturers’. 

They have done good jobs - of presenting one 
side of the political picture. Why can the other 
side not be given the same consideration? True, 
we live in a capitalist society, but does this en- 
title Orton to completely eliminate any positive 
discussion of this side also? 


Needless to say, the supreme test of good-will 
on behalf of “participants” was involvement in 
the recent chaos over the ‘Anderson Affair’. 
As far as Orton was concerned, racism was surely 
not the issue. Rather, the student body had to be 
converted to viewing this as merely a by-product 
of a corrupt, bourgeois, imperialist and exploiting 
society. Father Orton urged his missionaries to 
go out into the field and the more convinced fol- 
lowers set about their task with fantastic zeal. 
This led to the arrest of three members of the 
class. 

Speaking of missionaries, Father George Pre- 
delli, the university's “progressive” R.C. Cha- 
plain, attends classes regularly in order to ex- 
pound on Marx and Lenin. 

Orton won’t be back next year. His faithful fol- 
lowers are in deep mourning, for they consider 
his “firing” to be a political issue, and again 
an imperialistic move on the part of the corrupt 
and oppressive bourgeois administration. The 
more active types in class intend, once again as 
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not revolution; that is religion’. 


Prof. Leo Van Hoey, clearly 
angered by Leibovitch’s earlier 
denounciation of the department 
as defenders of the status quo, 
doubted that the attacking stu- 
dents were “indices of intel- 
lectual disposition to study’. 
He returned the attack when he 
proposed that the students there 
obviously did not know what 
“open inquiry’ was. 


Jonassohn raised the entire 
subject of Orton’s popularity as 
a teacher. The chairman, who 
confirmed that he “has not in- 
tention to invade other people’s 
classes’, explained the problem 
when he said that, if there was 
evidence that Orton was ap- 
preciated by some students, 
there is also a “great deal of 
material from other students 
expressing dissatisfaction with 
Orton.” 


As to the statement that stu- 
dents ‘‘flock’’ to his classes, 
Jonassohn told the meeting 
that Orton has some 80 students 
this year in four classes. “They 
hardly represent an overwhelm- 
ing number’, suggested the 
chairman. Further evidence, he 
proposed; was that Orton’s 
courses never filled up or had 
to be closed on registration day, 
unlike many others the depart- 
ment offers. 


Members in the _ audience, 
including some of the accusing 
students, were visibly surprised 
to hear that Orton had never 
applied for a job at Sir George 


in the first place. Jonassohn, 
who said he and the controversi- 
al lecturer had once been friends 
and Orton had initiated the end 
of that friendship, revealed that 
he was the one who approached 
Orton with the job offer. 


Jonassohn, who repeatedly 
stressed that it was normal 
with all departments not to re- 
new some contracts. after 
the first two years, and that 
Orton was free to appeal ‘the 
decision to the Canadian As- 
sociation of University Teachers, 
said that students who came 
to the department complaining 
about Orton’s teaching methods 
and course material “played 
a role in the decision’. 


He then quoted letters from 
two such students. 

One, himself a Marxist and 
at one time a member of the 
Student Movement at Sir George 
(a radical group), said he could 
not take the teacher’s narrow 
selection of reading material. 
The second student also had this 
complaint and was unhappy 
with having to participate in 
‘group talks’ on subjects with 
which he totally disagreed. 

Students demanded to know 
who those writers were. Jonas- 
sohn defended their right to 
anonimity insofar as the docu- 
ments were private and confi- 
dential letters to him. 

In an interview following 
the Wednesday meeting, Prof. 
Jonassohn also replied to the 
charge of departmental obstruct- 
ionism. 

Jonassohn admitted that he 
refused students access to de- 


partment correspondence with- 
out the written agreement of the 
people involved. At the Wed- 
nesday meeting Orton stated 
that he had just then seen the 
Statement of Personnel for the 
first time. 

Jonassohn explained that Orton 
had not met the chairman’s 
request for a written agree- 
ment to have an open airing of 
the issue until the Tuesday even- 
ing preceding the Wednesday 
Open Meeting. The Statement, 
which was the main point on the 
agenda, was thus not prepared 
and collated until just before 
the session. 

Asked whether Orton had 
ever appealed the decision to 
him or the departement, Jonas- 
sohn said ‘‘No.” He added: ‘Mr. 
Orton stopped talking to me a 
long time ago’. 

Aside from his prepared state- 
ment, and a brief comment 
Wednesday, the young sociolog- 
ist was reticent throughout the 
meeting. In that comment, he 
criticized the openess of the 
gathering. He also agreed with 
his colleagues that his views 
differed from theirs. Sociology 
is a “bourgeois science’, he 
said at one point. 

When one student, who said 
she “cannot accept that the 
department would fire any de- 
partment member on_ these 
(political) grounds’, asked him 
to explain his ideas about not 
continuing his research Mr. 
Orton did not answer her. 

He continued to maintain his 
silence. Asked to grant the 
georgian an interview, he de- 
clined. 


- 
-- 








On Arts Faculty Council 





Printed below is a proposal for student representa- 
tion on decision-making bodies of the Arts Faculty. 
It was drawn up by Asst. Dean Michel Despland and 
was presented at the Arts Faculty Council on Friday, 
March 7th. 

Dean Butovsky is right now putting together a task- 
force, consisting of dept. heads, faculty and students, 
to study this proposal and many others dealing with 
student representation. A report will be made at the 
next Arts Faculty Council meeting. 


This paper is based upon the premise that the time 
has come to review our philosophy in the matter of stu- 
dent representation, and, more specifically: 

1. to consider the desirability of ensuring greater 
student participation in decisions made in the Faculty 
(especially at the departmental level), 

2. to reexamine the conditions of elegibility of stu- 
dents, and finally, 

3. to rule on the electoral procedures that promise 
the greatest opportunity tor genuinely democratic pro- 
cesses. 

The paper does not examine the question of student 
representation at the level of University Council, on 
the grounds that a ‘Senate’ proposal is now under re- 
view both by a committee of Council and by the Joint 
Committee on University Affairs. 

The paper undertakes to define some of the issues 
involved in such review of our philosophy. It strives 
for accuracy in the definition of issues and specificity 
in the presentation of proposals. Since such accuracy 
and specificity may be premature, the other side of 
the coin is that the paper merely represents the tentative 
current opinions of the individual author. 


PROPOSALS FOR INCREASED STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION 


Day students - 4 
Evening students - 4 
Day students - 1 
Evening students - 1 
Day students - 1 


1. Faculty Council 
2. Steering Committee 


Curriculum Planning 


Committee Evening students - 1 
Committee on Academic Day students- 1 
Priorities Evening students - 1 
Student Request and No students 


Graduation Committee 
Budget Committee 
Library Committee 
(presently 1 student 
member) 

University Community 
Committee (presently 1 
student member) 


No students 
Day students - 1 
Evening students - 1 


Day students - 1 
Evening students - 1 
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LIBRARY OPENS SUNDAY 


The Reading and Reference Rooms of the 
will 
open as study areas prior to final exam- 


Main Library, Norris Building, 


inations (except Easter Sunday). 
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3. Departmental Meetings and Committees. 


Departments are granted complete autonomy in the 
organization of student representation within the frame- 
work of the following principles: 

a. Student membership to make anywhere up to 40% 
of the total membership of the decision-making body 

b. Student membership to be equally divided between 
day and evening students 

c. Electoral procedures to follow rules given in III 
below. 


.These proposals are predicated upon the following 
premises: all scholars in the University have the right 
to share in the academic governing of the University; 
those junior scholars who are usually called “students” 
have a unique contribution to make and they should en- 
sure that the life of scholarship in this University is 
of educational value and succeeds in transmitting the 
sense and the skills of scholarship to the new appren- 
tices in the ongoing tradition. 


PROPOSALS ON ELIGIBILITY AND PRIVILEGES 
OF STUDENT REPRESENTATIVES 

1. In order to be eligible, student candidates must 
have achieved a grade point average of 2.5 (2.0 without 
failures). The University is to be governed by scholars. 
Student representatives have expressed opposition to 
the requirement of a minimum grade point average. 

2. Eligibility to standing committees of Faculty Coun- 
cil will be limited to those students who have served 
for One year previously, either on Faculty Council or 
on a committee at the departmental level. 

3. Eligibility to departmental committees will be 
limited to students who have taken a minimum of three 
courses in the department. 

4. Students elected to Faculty Council, its sailing 
committees or any departmental committee with a re- 
gular working schedule are allowed to take only four 
courses (if they are day students) to satisfy their year's 
requirement. Here a decision would have to be made: 
either the students concerned would be expected to make 
up this credit during a summer, or in another year; 
or the equivalent of one course credit would be granted 
for work on specific official bodies. Students, of course, 
are free not to avail themselves of this privilege if they 
so choose. 


PROPOSALS ON ELECTORAL PROCEDURES 

The basic principle here is that Faculty Council rules 
on the electoral procedures that produces all its mem- 
bers, i.e. both faculty and students. Electoral proce- 
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Increased student representation proposed 


dures both in the Faculty Association and in the Student 
Association are determined by the constitution of these 
autonomous bodies. 

1. Elections to Faculty Council and its committees 
are organised and supervised by a joint faculty-student 
committee of Council. A similar procedure will be fol- 
lowed in departments. 

2. Elections to Faculty Council and its committees 
will be held during registration. 


One of the responsibilities of the organising committee 
will be to prepare a document containing the campaign 
statements of all candidates and to organise opportu- 
nities for campaigning at an early and limited area of 
the registration process. 

3. Elections to the departmental committees will be 
held in classes during the first week of the term. All 
students taking one or more classes in the department 
in the day division will have one vote for the day division 
representative(s), and all students taking one or more 
class in the department in the evening division will have 
one vote for the evening division representative(s). 

4. If the policies argued and the votes recorded of 
a student representative are offensive to his constituen- 
cy, a previously devised impeachment procedure should 
be available. 


5. If a seat becomes vacant, on account of resignation, 
impeachment, or any other cause, or if a candidacy 
appears later in the term for a seat which had no can- 
didate at the stated time of election, no new member 
will be seated until elections have been held at which 
40°; of the relevant student body has voted. 


FURTHER CLARIFICATIONS 

1. These proposals are developed in the hope that 
the day might come when voting for a student repre- 
sentative on the decision-making bodies of the University 
will be considered as a perfectly normal thing which 
all Georgians do, and will be distinct from the various 
campaigns which elect for instance a chairman for the 
Progressive Conservative Club or the Chinese Georgian 
Association and all such voluntary associations which 
happen to be of interest only to those who care for them, 
or believe in them. 


2. Representatives of the evening student body will 
have particular problems. Since student representation 
is a matter of principled commitment in this University, 
and since elections to it have behind them the full weight 
of the legitimacy of the University, either one of two 
courses of action should he considered: 


(Continued on page 8) 


RECONSTRUCTIONIST 
SYNAGOGUE 


POSITION AS GROUP LEADER 


AV AILABLE SEPT. '69 


We are looking for a young man or woman with 

positive Jewish attitudes and some knowledge 
‘History, 
munity etc.’ 
would be an asset for this position as youth leader. 


Literature, Music, Tradition, Com- 
Prior experience working with youth 


Preference will be given to one who is basically 
in accord with the views of Reconstructionist Ju- 
daism. 


Salary to be discussed. For further information 
please call Mrs. J.P. Wolofsky at 481-0796. 


Applications should be in writing, received by 
May 10/69 and addressed to: 


Lavy Beckner 
Reconstructionist Synagogue 
18 Cleve Road 
Hampstead, Quebec. 
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Comment continued... 


Continued from page 6 


missionaries to the student body, to convert with 
their typical one-sided, bigoted and biased talks 
and writings, the whole student body to their view- 
point. Much has been omitted from the case of 
the Orton dismissal. Any literature (?) published 
by the class on this subject always uses the blatant 
and all-inclusive ‘“‘we” when referring to the total 
membership of the class. Obviously, dissenters 
are overlooked, giving the impression that it is 
indeed the entire student membership which is 
in unanimous support of Orton. 

All I can say, is that this course as it stands 
now, is disorganized, frustrating and useless be- 
cause it presupposes total committment of the 
student to the ideology of the instructor, and seeks 
to win that total committment from those who 
are not yet convinced. This is not a class, but 
would more appropriately be termed a rally or 
a ceil. Certainly it is not worthy of consideration 
at what is supposed to be the “higher level’’ (Four 
Hundred Courses) of university education. 

I have chosen this letter as my personal method 
of participating. Consider me, then, a participant! 


PIERRE CARPENTIER 
ARTS III 


The Revolutionary und the M-1 


Editor: the georgian, 

Many of your readers will have noticed recently 
that the organ of the “Sir George Students’ Move- 
ment’ was once more being proposed to our 
community in return for the charitable offering 
of 15 cents. 

Modesty does not allow me to specify either 
the circumstances or the posture in which I pe- 
rused the contents of a borrowed copy of that or- 
gan. I merely note the continued anonymity of 
its contributor (or contributors) and the fact that, 
from among all the people condemned in its flaccid 
prose, one, David Orton stands out as the sole 
recipient of its doubtful sympathy. 

I understand Mr. Orton to be in no-one’s good 
graces but his own, and now, presumably, those 
of the “Sir George Students Movement’. Why that 
limp organ should evince such tender solicitude 
for Mr. Orton must forever remain a mystery, since 
I cannot suppose any collusion between him and it. 

However, the reader who may, in an idle mo- 
ment, have tried to make sense of the organ’s 
eructations, will doubtless ask himself what man- 
ner of man this David Orton is. Why should the 
organ’s anonymous purulence spatter all but him? 

Perhaps I may therefore be allowed partially 
to satisfy your readers’ curiosity with the follow- 
ing anecdote. 

First of all, let me confess to a former passion 
for firearms. Knowing of this passion, and indeed 
sharing it, one of my students, Mr. David Brown, 
invited me to become a member of the Montreal 
Military Rifle Club which, courtesy of the Cana- 
dian Armed Forces and for a trifling considera- 
tion of $5.00, would issue me with the means to 
sublimate my passion on the rifle-range at St. 
Bruno. The M-1 infantry rifle is a weapon whose 
devastating accuracy and penetrating power I will 
not dwell upon here. Suffice it to say that its 
virtues cured your correspondent of any remain- 
ing passion for firearms. 

At any rate, in the passionate month of May 
last year, | was duly summoned to Military Police 
Barracks on Belair Street to receive my lethal 
toy. It was there that for the first time I met Mr. 
David Orton. Our specialist in Marxist theology 
was also there to exercise his privilege as a mem- 
ber of the M.M.R.C. 

Let me hasten to assure the alarmed reader 
that there is a happy, if ignominious, ending to 
this anecdote. Mr. Orton, as | personally ascer- 
tained, returned his weapon - albeit in pieces, 
since, sad to relate, our expert in revolution had 
been unable to put it together again. Well may Mr. 
Orton who, as I am told, once contemplated be- 
coming a minister of religion, well may he have 
echoed his -biblical namesake - “How are the 
mighty fallen!”’ 

Perhaps, Sir, your readers will conclude favour- 
ably with me that there is indeed no link between 

Mr. Orton and the “Sir George Students’ Move- 
ment” - unlessit be their mutual ineptitude. 
Yours faithfully 


Albert Jordan 
French Department 








Unjustified ‘‘dismissal’’ 


Editor: the georgian, 

I am writing this letter with regard to the de- 
cision of the University not to rehire Prof. David 
Orton. I find it strange that an institution that 
claims to be “liberal” and guarantee the rights 
of “‘academic freedom’’, abuses its own guarantees. 
I consider myself to be a person divorced from 
any political affiliation as well as any ideologies 
that are measured on the position of a scale, be 
it right, left, centre, or what-have-you. Keeping 
this in mind, perhaps one could consider my 
views as objective, and extremely relevent to this 
case. 

May I point out that I am a student in Prof. 
Orton's class, and, therefore, I am qualified in 
assessing an opinion on the course and on the 
lecturer. Students were initially shocked by Prof. 
Orton’s method of carrying out the course. The 
monologue system which was embedded in the 
minds of most students, that is to say, the system 
whereby the professor lectures, the student takes 
notes, and spews these notes when exam time 
appears; this system is totally done away with in 
this course. In its place, a trialogue appeared 
whereby the bulk of the lecture period consisted 
of communications between lecturer and student, 
student and lecturer, and student and student. 
It was this method that involved the student in 
the class, making him think and act. in a most 
subjective manner. 

The fact that Prof. Orton is a self-proclaimed 
Marxist-Leninist, (and I do not agree with his 
ideology in the least bit), and the fact that he 
orientates the course towards this slant does not 
incriminate him in the least. The majority of 
the people in his class do not agree with his 
viewpoint but everyone may present their own 
particular analysis. It is a total fallacy to ima- 
gine that no other ideology is tolerated in the 
course except that of Prof. Orton. Included with 
readings by Mao, Lenin and Marx, is John Por- 
ter’s The Vertical Mosaic. Also included in class 
topics, are “the Anti-Communist Critique’ and 
a topic in ‘Political Geography’. The two world 
views are therefore present in the class in con- 
trast to the single world view that is taught 
in other courses. 

One must dissociate one’s beliefs with one’s 
rights. To clarify, because the university disa- 
grees with [:of. Orton’s practicing beliefs the 
university is not justified in dismissing him. Is 
the university afraid that we are being brain- 
washed and corrupted by Prof. Orton? It should 
be realized that students as a whole in university, 
can think for themselves, and if they do not 
believe in an ideology, then they will simply not 
conform to that viewpoint. We are not children! 
Let us not be hypocritical. If we do not wish to 
have Dave Orton around, let us say ‘academic 
freedom, with exceptions’’. 

Yaki Mandel 
Arts 4 





Student representation... 


Continued from page 7 


a. The University at its highest level should ap- 
proach employers of elected evening representa- 
tives to request them to grant time off to their 
employees for the sake of serving on these com- 
mittees. It could be pointed out to the employers 
that this is essential to the democratic nature 
of the University, and that students elected to 
official academic bodies should receive the same 
treatment as employees called to jury dury or to 
elected to City Council; 


b. The University should be prepared to sche- 
dule its Council meetings in the evening as the 
price to be paid for democracy. | 


3. Finally, it is important that the philosophy of 
student representation be considered as a com- 
prehensive whole, and that statements on the 
purpose of the whole undertaking, the size of the 
representation, and detailed arrangements on 
procedure be accepted as a whole and be made 
into a part of the constitution of the University. . — 

Michel Despland 
Assistant Dean (Curriculum) “© 
~ Faculty of Arts ~ 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


ad varticomant 


(a} The dining room hours are convenient (h) Vending machines are now located on the 4th and 10th 
Floors, Hall Building, tha 4th floor in the Norns Building. 
YES Da you feel that further machines are required. 
NO YES 
ff not what hours do you suggest? NO 


ff so, what building(s) and floor{s)? 


(b) The type of music is acceptable. Ak aman Ae 


YES DAY 
No EVENING 
if not: what AM and/or FM station do you recommend? 


Gj} Do you find that any particular menu item is “bland” 


(c) Do you find any particular item, price wise, that is and/or tasteless’? 


out of line competitively with restaurants with which you 
are familiar? 
YES 


AO 
If Yes, what item(s} and which restaurant(s}? 


ft) Do you find that the “self-service” Snack Bar has 
speeded up service? 


d) Aw you familiar with the work of the Food YES 
Services Policy Committee? NO 


YES {i} Do you find the quality of coffee satisfactory? 


HG YES 


fe) D ki f the student 
(e} Do you a . zerer If not whet brand of coffee and/or machine do you recom- 
representatives on the Food mend? 


Sewices Policy Committee? 


YES (m) Do you find thet your hot food bacomes cold before 
NO finding s place to sit? 


Y 
() Do you find the dining area generally clean i 


and presen- table? YES If so, do you think that: 
no (i) hot plate covers, 
{ii} reduced air-conditioning, or 


—_ ime of day? 
Hf not, can you pinpoint the time of day (ili) both would help? 


(n) Many students have expressed concern about sitting 
(g) Are you aware of the University take-out party and on dirty chairs left by a minority who used a second chair 
buffet service? as 8 foot rest Do you think that this is a problem? 


YES YES 
NO NO 


(0) Attached is a list of main course menu items currently being offered in the Dining Room and a list 
of principal Snak Bar items. Please review the list then add your suggestions as ta additions and 
delections. * 
We would also like you to review our services from a quality viewpoint Please circle the appropriate 
column for items tried this year. 


EXCELLENT VERY GOOD SATISFACTORY = ADEQUATE UNSATISFACTORY 
A SELECTIONS 


Minute Steak 
Delmonico Steak 
Nassi goreng satee 
Shish kebab 

Beef liver and bacon 
Curried chicken 
Barbecued chicken 


x KM uM MK Ox 
x x «eK MK OK OK 
x K xX KK OM OR 
x «xe KK KM OK 
x x K KK MK OM 


B SELECTIONS 


New England steak 
Veal stew 

Grilled ham steak 
Pineapple chicken wings 
Veal cutlet 

Pepper steak 

Southern fried turkey 
Turkey brochettes 
Salisbury steak 
Mushroom steak 

Beef stew with vegetables 
B.B.Q. turkey wings 


C SELECTIONS 


Sole stuffed with shrimps 
Lasagna 

‘Fish and chips 
Hot beef sandwich 
Batter fried haddock 
Rigatoni and meat sauce 
Hot turkey sandwich 
Ham omelette 
Cheese omelette 
Western omelette 


D SELECTIONS 


Chili con carne 

Chicken croquettes 
Southern fried wieners 
Kalian spaghetti 

Ham noodles au gratin 
Macaroni and cheese 
Curried vegetable stew 
Frank Kebob 

Quiche lorraine 

Smoked meat and fried rice 
Sausage rolls 

Baked beans and franks 
Grilled sausages 
Shepherd's pie 

Ravioli 

B.8.Q. franks 

Beef and macaroni 


Pizza x x 
BERONS ES SESS SSEEA sen cE HESSD ENas SEER ESSERE ST TER VeT SSE SEE EDS TensRAeDesecdsyraseesTseseunescenerasnevenstuucesmeenes 


x K MK MR MK KK KK OK OM 
x x «x KK KM KK KK OK OX 
x x« «x «KKK MM KK OM OK 
x KX KK KK uM MK KM OK OX 
x x KM KM MK WK MK OK OX 


x «x MK KKK OM XM 
xx KM MM MK KOM 
x «x -M KM MK MK 
x «MM KM KK KK 
x x x «KK MK MK OX 





Groovy clothes for the family 
1130 Sherbrooke St. West, corner Stanley 


PrrTiTilrir‘ililrirviiritiriliritillitlirririririrrislii li tility err 
x MMMM MOR KM MMM KK OK OM OX 

x x xX NM MMM MM KR MM KR MM OM OX 
x MM MK MK KOM KK KK KOM KX » 

xx M&M MM MK wR MK KK KM RK KK XK 
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Sir George Williams University sustained damages 
of over $2 million. This was the epilogue of a protrac- 
ted and confused conflict, where the sides and issues 
got hopelessly tangled up in themselves and with each 
other. 

Two things can be done: either write off the loss or 
consider it as an expensive lesson. There are some 
basic questions we have to address ourselves with at 
this stage. Should the whole thing be dismissed as 
something inevitable and incomprehensible? Or is there 
something to learn from this incident? 

There was a number of factors with which the internal 
and external publications dealt at length: 1) Material 
damages; 2) technicalities, i.e., who said and wrote 
what and when; how should the committee be made up, 
etc.; 3) political implications, i.e., the University is 
attacked by revolutionary, power-oriented groups such 
as Maoists, Communists, Anarchists, etc. 

Dollars, legality, usurpation of power, and political 
affiliation -- these were the considerations dealt with 
by learned professors, bright students and perspicacious 
newspapermen. This is one side. A small book could 
be filled with what was written on this side. 

How many paragraphs or even lines were written 
about the other side, the human side? What were the 
motivations, the feelings, the attitudes, the background, 
the mentality of the people involved? The hypothesis 
upon which these two essays are built is that there 
were two types of people involved in the situation: the 
black students and the revolutionaris. Two different 
sets of motivations have to be examined. However, in 
the course of this examination, it has to be borne in 
mind that while some of the black students may have 
been revolutionaries, it must also be clear that not all 
of the black students were revolutionaries, and, by 
the same token, not all of the whites were necessarily 
revolutionaries. 


An examination of the motivations and mentalities of 
the two groups should enable us to understand, at least 
partially, why there is so much turmoil in the world. 
Without understanding the causes - and one should 
never forget that the causes are people - no solution 
can be found. 

People, and this means individual human beings, 
constitute society, create its problems, and can solve 
them. The alienated youth of today are often heard 
saying: ‘‘Society doesn’t make you” No, it doesn’t 
make the individual but it influences him. On the other 
hand one can easily say: “You make society’ Who else 
but people make up society? 

Thus, in order to derive some sort of experience 
from the incidents at Sir George Williams University, 
a look at the people involved is an absolute necessity. 
Why do black people feel bitter and suspicious? Why do 
people in general, and students in particular, become 
revolutionaries? 

* The switching of persons is intentional and is in- 
tended to introduce a certain confusion of positions, 
which hopefully, should help to place the reader in 
between the black and white feelings. 

BLAC K MAN: You don’t understand! You can’t 
understand! 

WHITE MAN: Whatis there to understand? 

These were the most commonly heard outcries from 
intelligent black and white people confronted with a 
situation of turmoil, revolt, and violence. Maybe we 
can understand it if we try to switch places with the 
black man. Let usat least try. 


How does it feel to be black in a white society? 
Now can a white man understand the despair of knowing 
that people may not make friends with you because of 
your black face. How can we understand the dejection 
and despondency arising from not being able to secure 
jobs for which you are qualified, simply because you 
have a black face. How can you, the white man, under- 
stand the frustration of not obtaining appropriate lod- 
gings because your face is black. Can you? Have you 
tried? 

Every morning you look in the mirror. The face that 
stares back at you is black. You ask yourself, ts there 
anything wrong with that face? No, there is nothing 
wrong with it as far as you are concerned. You have 
been seeing that face in the mirror every day of your 
life. You know what is behind it. You are behind it. You 
know what you feel, what you think, you know your 
capabilities, your qualifications, your integrity. The 
face, the skin, the external representations, are these 
what make you you? Of course you know they are not. 
How could it be? 
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A Look At The Other Side 


by Allan Nobl 


You know that you are not your skin, but do the whites 
know? Do they bother going behind the face or do they 
stop there? 

There are three types of discrimination. There is the 
direct discrimination. This is the racist type, enter- 
tained by people who apparently believe that they, that 
is, white people, consist of nothing more than white 
skin, white skin bags filled with nothing? Secondly there 
is the indirect type of discrimination. This discrimi- 
nation is exerted by those who say that they are not 
racists themselves, but ... You find this illustrated 
in the typical comment: “Iam nota racist, but I cannot 
rent you an apartment, or give you a job because others, 
(i.e., the racists), will object.’’ The third type of dis- 
crimination is the apathetic or neutral one. This is 
the hardest one to define since it is not damaging for 
its direct effect. It is not discrimination per se. This 
apathy is damaging because it is entertained by the 
overwhelming portion of the population. The refusal 
to believe that there is discrimination places the whole 
weight of the apathetic population behind the direct and 
indirect type of discriminators who because they are the 
only ones exerting a force, move society at large 
(including the neutral apathetics) in the direction of 
discrimination. Which group do you belong to? How 
much time did you spend with any black person, be he 
a fellow student, a colleague, a professor, or an ac- 
quaintance? How many black people did you invite for 
supper, a drink, or a party at your house? It is not the 
answer to these questions that will reveal your own 
feelings. The next step will do this, if you take that 
step. That next step is to ask yourself why you did not. 
Maybe in answering it, you will learn something about 
yourself. 

You are black. What does the white man think of 
you? What image has the average white man grown up 
with? What has he learned in school? What has he seen 
in the movies, on the television screen? Both of you 
are aware of the image. You are the slave that was cap- 
tured, traded and treated as an animal. You are the 
savage in the movies who attacks the whites. You are 
the servile negro who accepts his condition with self- 
deprecating humour. You are the black militant who 
burns and threatens the material possessions and life 
of the white man. Are you this? How can you be stereo- 
typed? Is the white man ever going to realize that you 
are the same human being that he is? Why do you have 
to be classified like a rare specimen? Would all whites 
like to be stereotyped? 

Do we, the white men, out of fear, stupidity or igno- 
rance, prefer to stereotype the negro as something 
different? Is it because we do not have to get involved 
this way, because we do not have to bother learning 
about the man behind the face? But why? What are we 
afraid of? If you have the answer then you can explain 
the apathetic-neutral discrimination. 

Do you, white men, understand and justify your 
feelings of indignation, frustration and anger about 
property destruction resulting from racial issues? I 
agree with you? It is senseless, it is stupid, it is un- 
justified. Take a good stand, fathom your justified 
feelings about this destruction. I hope you did a good 
job at it. Now that you have vented your feelings, you 
can stop and look and think. Now you can address 
yourself to the WHY instead of the WHAT. 

Perhaps now you can understand how the black man 
feels about the daily senseless, stupid, and unjustified 
destruction of his self. He is attacked every day just 
as your property was attacked. Every day his pride, 
his dignity, his self-respect is attacked, hacked, cut, 
burnt, thrown out of the window, stapled, bent, mutilated 
and trampled upon. You have examined your righteous 
feelings about property destruction. How do you think 
it feels to have yourself destroyed every day? 

You may equate property destruction with spiritual 
destruction. There is, however, a difference. Property 
can be replaced. Its replacement is a question of time 
and money. Can the black man replace as easily the 
daily damage done to his dignity, his pride, his self- 
respect? How much do these “things” cost? Where do 
you buy them? How long does it take to replace them? 


THE REVOLTING ROVING REVOLUTIONARIES 

YOUTH’S ETERNAL PROBLEM: ‘‘T don’t have the 
key to getin the house.’’ 

REVOLUTIONARY’S SOLUTION: ‘‘The house is no 
good, see, so you blow it up.”’ 

One of the distinguishing features of contemporary 
revolutionary movements - the type of revolutionary 
movement that originates in educational institutions 


~ 
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- is that different kinds of people and attitudes seem 
to be hopelessly mixed up in them. These movements 
do not seem to have a definite objective. Any cause 
serves to incite these revolutions. What the revolutio- 
naries seem to search for is the battle and the victory. 
These revolutionaries want confrontation, battle, and 
ultimate, total and uncomprom ising victory. The battle 
and the victory are the final aim and objective instead 
of being the means to an end. Since it is the battle and 
the victory that matter, the revolutionaries will pick 
up any and all flags to go into battle. Sometimes they 
even go into battle with tenuous or imaginary flags. 
(Flag - Cause) 

In order to deal with this contemporary phenomena, 
it is essential that the flags and the revolutionaries 
be dealt with separately. The flag, on the one hand, is 
practically handed to the revolutionaries by ‘The Es- 
tablishment” when it fails to search for, listen, un- 
derstand and deal with vital and legitimate problems 
(which exist on their own, that is, are not, at least not 
initially, related to the revolutionary). On the other 
hand, when the flag is taken away, the different types 
and motivations of the revolutionary can be laid bare. 
It is not the flag but the revolutionary who makes re- 
volutions. The purpose of this essay, then, is to exa- 
mine some of the types and some of the motivations of 
the revolutionary, as well as some aspects of his 
mentality. 

The constituent elements that make a revolutionary 
(viz. type, action, and mentality fixation) are present 
in all of us to a certain degree. In the ordinary man 
these elements and their parts counter-balance each 
other and are counteracted by other elements. In the 
revolutionary these traits have completely taken over 
to the exclusion of every other trait. 


THE TYPES 
The types of revolutionaries described hereafter are 
by necessity abstracted characteristizations. While the- 
re may be many individuals conform ing entirely to the 
abstracted pure types, many others would present a 
combination of these typical tra its. 


THE SPOILED BRAT 

A large part of the present generation of young people 
grew up with permissive parents. They could get any- 
thing and everything that was within their parents’ 
means. An interesting phenomena that puzzles the ob- 
servers of these revolutionary movements is that many 
of these young people are extremely bright. This, how- 
ever, instead of being a contradictory factor, is a 
contributory factor. The bright student, whose parents 
were permissive, has not known anything but success. 
Whatever he wanted, he obtained, be it material pos- 
sessions, parental concessions, or academic success. 

This type of a young person has a personal philosophy 
derived from his experience. He thinks that anything 
desired can be obtained relatively easily: it is just a 
matter of throwing a tantrum, or applying himself to 
memorize theories, points of view. 

By the time he reaches his twenties, the Spoiled 
Brat is satiated with material possessions and acade- 
mic success. It is a distinguishing feature of human 
nature to always strive for the new, the different, the 
more difficult objective, the higher ideal. Society, 
whether it be the microcosm that is the university, 
the larger unit that is the country, or the macrocosm 
that is the world, become the aim of the satiated and 
bored Spoiled Brat. He is no longer satisfied with what 
he takes for granted - material and academic success 
- he looks for new challenges. This search for new 
challenges can and does easily become transmuted into 
the ultimate challenge: the challenge to achieve the 
impossible. 

What this type of a young individual fails to under- 
stand is that the difference between the environments 
(family and classroom) where he succeeded so easily 
and the larger social environment in which he finds 
himself, is as large as the difference between atoms 
and the universe. He does not see this difference 
because his mentality is shaped by his personal expe- 
rience. He has always succeeded in convincing one 
person to do one act at the time (parental concessions), 
or he succeeded in, single, unrelated, individual efforts 
(passing examinations). This young individual transpo- 
ses the methodology with which he was successful in 
his earlier life to a completely different level. The 
fallacy of this attitude is not ignorance of the world but 
quite the contrary, the assumption of perfect knowledge 
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The bright Spoiled Brat is convinced that whatever 
he wants at the level of society is also a matter of 
tantrums (show of force) or academic learning (pick- 
ing up the ideas of some person or group and spouting 
them as in an examination). When he does not succeed 
at first, he escalates his tantrums and his blabbering. 


THE DESPONDENT DESPERADO 

This type. ‘in many respects, is the opposite of the 
Spoiled Brat. This individual comes from families 
where strictness and denial are carried to the extreme 
of absurdity. He comes from an underprivileged group: 
racial, religious, social, economic or linguistic. (Some 
of the girls in this group may have grown up in an 
environment where they were underprivileged because 
of their sex). 

This type is also motivated and guided by his own 
personal experience. Most of the things he wanted 
and deserved were denied to him. Where the Spoiled 
Brat has encountered nothing but success and satis- 
faction of his desires, the Desperado saw some of his 
own, his families’ and his friends’ most basic human 
needs unsatisfied. He starts in his battle with frus- 
tration and anger, with a feeling of futility and des- 
pair. He has come to believe that he can obtain 
nothing in the present structure. He also drawn a 
fallacious parallel between his personal experience 
and society at large. He thinks that unless the whole 
of society is changed, he will be unable to get any- 
thing. 


THE PRE-FAILED INADEQUACY TRANSFEROR 

This sort of revolutionary, rightly or wrongly, in his 
earlier life has developed a feeling of inadequacy. He 
has not found his place in society and has not been 
successful in any particular endeavour. Alienation and 
past failure have made this type into a hopeless pes- 
simist, to the point where he does not even try to 
understand, to cope and to succeed. A sort of vicious 
circle contributes to the almost hopeless and almost 
irreversible alienation of this type of individual. This 
feeling of inadequacy makes him pre-fail, that is, 
makes him decide that he will fail before he has even 
tried to succeed. Even if he tries, he will try less than 
half-heartedly, as, in his mind, he has pre-failed. Of 
course, this individual could be successful in some 
endeavour which is according to his capabilities but, 
either himself, or his social environment have forced 
him to want what he is not able to obtain. That is, what 
he wants is always the (real or imagined) impossible. 

As it was stated above, the fact of whether the indi- 
vidual is or is not adequate is not crucially important 
in this respect. What is important is that he feels ina- 
dequate. Either through experience or due to his earlier 
environment this type of individual has developed a total 
feeling of inadequacy in society. 

Most people know their qualities and shortcomings 
and they compensate their feelings of inadequacy in one 
aspect of their life with their abilities and achievements 
in other aspects. The type of revolutionary that we are 
examining here, feels inadequate in his entire relation- 
ship with society. The stresses and uncertainties of 
life (in school: academic competition), combined with 
the conviction or fear of failing (i.e., pre-failure), 
would, in normal circumstances produce a very unstable 
psychic situation, centered or derived from an over- 
riding inferiority complex. 

No human being likes to think of itself as inferior 
or inadequate. The revolutionary movements provide 
both the ideological backing and the outlet for the pre- 
failed inadequate. He can transfer, and he does trans- 
fer the whole blame of his inadequacy on society. It 
is not him who is inadequate, society is. (The feeling 
of inadequacy and pre-failure can drive individuals to 
suicide but in the case of our revolutionary he elimi- 
nates the reason for killing himself. He transfers this 
action to society. It is society that must be killed). 


A SAMPLING OF SUB-TYPES 

A sampling of sub-types reveals the following: ‘“‘The 
Mystic Bleeding Heart’, who wants to ‘do good’, fight 
for ‘justice’, and ‘help the deprived’ but in effect does 
absolutely nothing in a positive sense to help people. 
“The Guilt Ridden Masochistic Bourgeois’ who feels 
guilty about his bourgeoisie and wants to punish himself 
by hurting society. “The Hyperthiroid’’ who has just 
too much energy. ‘Assorted Psycopaths” including 
paranoiacs, arsonists, sex mainiacs, etc... “The Mi- 
sunderstood Morons” who expect to be more intelligent 
in the brave new world. Etc... 


THE ACTIONS 
(Revolution for its own Sake) 

When the revolutionaries become aware that there 
is no instant success, they step up their tantrums and 
striking out in frustration. Of course, the effect of their 
actions and reactions is the same but it is important 
to understand that the motivations of the different types 
are not the same. 

Tantrums and striking out in frustration initially 
relieve the tensions and frustrations associated with 


lack of success; eventually, however, they become ends 
in themselves. The revolutionary types escalate their 
antics, rather than trying to analyze their motivations, 
the justification of their demand, or explore the other 
avenues they can pursue to obtain what they say they 
want to obtain. The revolutionary, in effect, falls in 
love with revolution. 

Revolution can become a passion and a faith. At that 
point, nothing but absolute victory is satisfactory. 
This desire for absolute victory is an endless avenue 
when there is no definite solution, goal, or objective. 
Or if there is, it is always pushed further and further 
away. It is so that the revolutionary’s road becomes 
endless. (The rest of society cannot sympathize with 
a movement it cannot comprehend. If society understood 


and sympathized, the revolutionary would cease being’ 


a revolutionary: he would become a politician. ) 

An interesting thought: if the revolutionary’s goal is 
revolution, the success of his cause is ultimately im- 
possible because, by his acquired nature, he will have 
to revolt against the existing order and powers, that 
is, if successful, against himself and his own creation. 
(The Mao-Chinese case is a good example of such 
revolutionary phenomena). 


THE MENTALITY 
(Described in terms of ‘‘The TV Mentality’’) 

Certain aspects of the revolutionary’s mentality, at- 
titudes and concepts will be analyzed. By no means 
is this a definite analysis. However, it is an attempt to 
understand what a revolutionary is instead of trying 
to understand his objectives in the concrete terms that 
we are used to see in purposeful movements. That is, 
while we cannot understand in many cases the purposes 
of the revolutionary movement, we can, perhaps, under- 
stand the purposes and the mentality of the revolutio- 
nary. Most people throw up their hands in utter puzzle- 
ment, crying out that they don’t understand what these 
people want. In most revolutionary movements, this is 
indeed impossible to understand. But, using the earlier 
metaphor of the flag and the revolutionary (flag - cau- 
se), if the flag is indistinguishable, or non-existent, 
maybe the problems of (student) revolutions can be 
prevented or solved, or at least understood, if we 
understand who these people are, what they think, how 
they think, and why they think the way they think. 


We have seen some of the basic revolutionary types, 
that is, the background that led to their becoming 
revolutionaries. It is now time to examine the appa- 
rently puzzling thought processes of the revolutionary. 
These processes are elementary, even infantile, but, 
in considering them, it has to be kept in mind that the 
revolutionary’s thought processes are common to most 
of us. These thought processes are illustrated and des- 


‘cribed in terms of “The TV Mentality” as television 


format and content not only represent, but probably 
also emphasize these basic human traits in our “TV 
generation’. (Note: Today’s youth has grown up from 
infancy witha TV foster mother). 

Television has three inextricable aspects. In the first 
place it informs and it represents the manifestations, 
problems and feelings of human life. In the second pla- 
ce, it characterizes certain simplifications and assump- 
tions germaine to the human mind; that is, its infor- 
mation and representation are presented in the manner 
which suits the human mind. In the last place, it caters 
to certain needs of the human species. 

The three aspects above are the content, the format, 
and the need for TV. In still simpler terms, they are 
the answers to the “‘what’, the “‘how’’, and the “why” 
of the medium. Exploring and understanding the human 
mind can be simplified by exemplifying its needs, its 
content, its processes with illustrations related to ‘The 
TV Mentality’. 


TV, by catering to human needs, in the manner most 
appropriate to the human mentality, becomes an excel- 
lent exponent or illustration of a too simplistic expla- 
nation of life, its problems, and its solutions. Thus, it 
is used here to illustrate the points made about the 
infantile assumptions and thinking processes of the 
revolutionary. (The counterpoint that must be establish- 
ed here is that the rest of the population possesses 
exactly the same simplistic mentality. In the case of 
the average ‘‘normal’ individual, he commits similar 
errors of thought on a myriad of points at a low level. 
The effect of these errors is not as noticeable in the 
population at large as many of these errors tend to 
cancel each other out. What makes the TV mentality 
more noticeable and dangerous in the revolutionary 
is that he concentrates his infantile thinking process 
on a few cosmic issues and goals. ) 


The Spurious Dichotomy 
(Aspect | of the TV mentality) 

The human mind strives for understanding and cla- 
rity. It strives for clear definitions, categories, and 
relationships. But not everything in life is simple and 
clear. In fact, very very few things are simple and 
clear. If things were so simple, clear, and evident, 
everyone would agree on everything. 


If one explanation satisfies us, we are loath to aban- 
don it. If we believe in one thing we tend to close our 
ears to contrary arguments. We do not want to lose 
what we have. We refuse to hear arguments against 
our beliefs. 

We make up simplistic explanations of the world, of 
people, of phenomena. We pride ourselves on being 
rational and we believe in rational explanations. Once 
we have THE TRUTH we believe that everybody else 
is wrong who does not have the same truth. Belief in 
the most fantastic superstitions is typical of this attitu- 
de; everybody detects it in someone else, never in 
themselves. In most instances, such beliefs, no matter 
how irrational, are not abandoned. 

Superstitions are irrational, we say. Agreed! But what 
we have nowadays is a plethora of rational supersti- 
tions. Explanations that sound good and appeal to our 
highest sense of justice, equality, beauty, etc. are im- 
plicitly embraced by the rationally superstitious even 
if these explanations are divorced from reality. A 
blind adherence to any explanation, no matter how 
rational or beautiful it sounds is tantamount to su- 
perstition if such explanation is falsely rational, that 
is, if it is based on false premises. It is no better to 
have absolute faith in any one of the ‘‘isms’ or even 
theories in physics, medicine, etc... than to have faith 
in the powers of the witch doctor. 

Ideologies have a way of demanding absolute faith. 
They forbid any questioning of the ideology itself or 
exploration of other ideas. That is, a perfect dichotomy 
is established; there is THE TRUTH and there is 
everything else. 

This attraction towards a clear cut division between 
true and false has been an essential feature of all 
religions except certain oriental religions. This dicho- 
tomy is also an essential feature in politics, sports, 
literature; in brief it is an essential feature or our 
cultural, social educational and religious baggage. 

Television’s influence has reinforced this dichotomy. 
People and situations have to be quickly characterized 
in the brief television programme. There are good 
motives and there are bad motives. There are “good 
guys’ and there are “bad guys’. Everything and every- 
one has to be classified as one or the other. 

The Spurious Dichotomy mentality is not only to be 
found in the revolutionary. It is part of our society 
because of (a) our education (true and false exams, 
and multiple choice exams, although justifiable in many 
fields, are the typical example) (b) our religious up- 
bringing (good and evil, God and Satan, Hell And Heaven 
- note that the in-between stage in Christian religion, 
Purgatory, conveys the impression of being worse 
than Heaven or Hell because of its uncertain nature). 
(c) our culture in general (including in culture, com- 
petitive sports with two clearly delineated sides). 

The Spurious Dichotomy is an essential component 
of the revolutionary’s mind. He has a faith, he em- 
braced THE TRUTH, he is the “‘good guy’. If you are 
ignorant of his TRUTH, you become the “bad guy’’. 
Even minor characteristics classify you in his mind: 
The way you dress, the way you speak, the way you 
cut your hair, what you smoke. 

The Spurious Dichotomy mentality is dangerous in 
the revolutionary because what he classifies is the 
entire society and the least shortcoming of society 
justifies to him the condemnation of the whole. The 
revolutionary endowed with the 8.D. mentality, as all 
of us are, does not analyse society in its various parts. 
He does not realize that society is an organic and more 
or less dynamic inter-action of many separate and 
complex element. No! That is too much trouble and 
would require jolting himself from his simplistic and 
conform istic point of view. 

Such an infantile and underdeveloped concept of the 
world does not even allow the revolutionary to correct 
the evils that he sees because to understand just one of 
the many shortcomings of society would take a lot of 
time and effort, not to mention the time and effort that 
it would take to correct it. No! The revolutionary 
neatly determines that SOCIETY is something sim- 
ple, and if part of it is bad, the whole must be bad. If 
the whole is bad, then destroy the whole. Isn't it 
simple? Isn’t it very clear and understandable? But is it 
right? Or is this whole simplistic concept just a ratio- 
nal superstition? 

An interesting aspect of the revolutionary denouncing 
and revolting against conformity (which is another 
dichotomic concept) is that if the thought is pursued, 
the inevitable conclusion is reached that the revolu- 
tionary is the most conformist of all people as his 
god is the most demanding and unyielding of all gods. 
The revolutionary’s god demands absolute confor- 
mity, unwavering obedience, and complete elimination 
of individual thoughts, desires, and actions. 


The Instant Solution 
(Aspect 2 of the TV mentality) 
In almost every one hour TV show, once the problem 
is characterized the struggle is undertaken. Before 


the show is over, the problem has been solved or the _ 
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conflict resolved. From cartoons through to the cowboy 
and detective stories, up to the “adult” programmes, 
this is what the young adult has been seeing every day 
for twenty years. That practically everything can be 
solved within one hour, is ‘‘the experience’’ most 
young people have assimilated. 


Victory as Necessity 
(Aspect 3 of the TV mentality) 


In the typical TV programme, once the Spurious 
Dichotomy is established, both as to the situation and 
as to characters, a fight ensues to make the “good 
guy’ or the ‘‘good cause”’ win. 


Victory is a built-in necessity of the dichotomic 
confrontation. And this victory must be absolute. 
Goodness cannot win a partial victory. 


Victory is a dichotomic concept. The absence of 
victory is unthinkable. Defeat or the continuation of the 
battle until victory is attained is the only alternative. 
Therefore, with the S.D. mentality, only complete and 
absolute victory is acceptable. However, is everything 
in the world a dichotomic struggle between just two 
simplistic points of view? Or isn’t life a myriad of 
interactions between a myriad of different elements? 


Force and Violence as the Only Means 
(Aspect 4 of the TV mentality) 


Have you ever seen any of the cartoon heroes or the 
“sood guys” win by intelligent argument? How often 
have you seen a programme on television, whatever 
its content, where the ‘good guys” or ‘“‘good cause” 
reformed or changed the “bad guy” through verbal 
(gentle) persuasion? Rarely, if ever, because physical 
power and violence are portrayed in TV as the only 
means of achieving victory. Sports and history are 
further re-inforcements to this concept. Are force 
and violence the only means? 


The Instant Hero 
(Aspect 5 on the TV mentality) 


Our youth grows up with a steady image of outstand- 
ing figures. The image of the hero, of the exceptional 
individual, is idolized. Thus youth grows up with the 
idea that they too must become heroes. 


But to become a great man, in any area of endeavour, 
requires long and arduous work. Even at that, the out- 
come is not assured. There is the uncertainty of failure 
as a gaping abyss in the road to success. This feeling of 
uncertainty is one of the hardest hurdles to conquer 
in the path of youth. 


Both TV programmes and society's standards are 
achievement - oriented. The effort going into the achie- 
vement, in this set of values, does not matter as much 
as the standing that it confers. And winning, getting 
there first, that is, being different, is the paramount 
achievement. 


The hardest and never ending human endeavours, 
namely, self-search and self-achievement, are prac- 
tically ignored. Almost every other value tends to- 


wards comparative measurement. These comparative 
measurements are not bad in themselves. They are 
bad only when they assume an exclusive role as a means 
of self-evaluation. The evil in them lies in the fact 
that they measure the individual’s achievements or acts 
against other individual’s achievements and acts. This 
relative measurement is, of course, necessary. It is 
necessary in the social context, but when it is trans- 
posed to the individual’s scale of values, entirely 
filling it to the exclusion of all other values, then it 
becomes an empty and dehumanized set of values. Any 
and all values based on social standards are dehuma- 
nizing inasmuch as they eliminate the individual as a 
basis of measurement. Only the individual can measure 
himself and establish his own standards and values. 
These individual standards and values of achievement 
in no way contradict the social ones - they, in fact, 
complement them. It is, however, the social values that 
create the Hero concept. How can anyone be a “hero”’ 
to himself? 


The TV set induces an excessive amount of hero 
worship. One sees the instantaneous aspect of its de- 
velopment. A hero is easily made and destroyed on 
television. Thus, today’s youth believes that it is easy 
to become a hero overnight. He is satisfied even if only 
the other self-searching heroes applaud him in a reci- 
procal arrangement. This is better in his eyes, than no 
applause at all. 


The craving for easy success is part of human na- 
ture. If it were not, lotteries, sweepstakes, gambling 
casinos and race tracks would not ex ist. 


The phenomena we are faced with in our day is that, 
while the road to success is arduous, the possibility 
of reaching it is much, much slighter than it was in the 
past. There is a sense of hopelessness about everything 
having been done: the Himalayas have been escalated, 
the paintings have been painted, the music, the plays, 
the novels, the poems have been written. There is no- 
thing else left todo. Or isn’t there? 


Tearing everything down: that hasn’t been done yet! 
If you tear everything down, then rebuilding, re-invent- 
ing, recreating can start all over again. (Assuming 
that the revolutionary would be able to settle down and 
become an evolutionary). 


This Instant-Hero concept is the result of focusing 
attention and building a scale of values based on social 
achievement alone. For example, socio-statistically, 
climbing the Himalayas after it has already been con- 
quered is not comparable to the initial feat. However, 
in terms of personal achievement it is equal. But this 
is not the mentality which is imbued in today’s youth. 
They want to be the first, stand out from the big crowd, 
be different, make the world notice them. The revo- 
lutionary’s mentality in this respect, even if it pretends 
to revolt against the established social values, is, in 
effect, based on exactly these same values. 


Unfortunately, the revolutionary wants success the 
easy way. He is compelled to act as he does because 
he has no individual scale of values. He may have 
never had them, or he may have divested himself of 
these values when he made his vow of absolute obe- 
dience to his revolutionary god. 


TRUTH, SOCIETY AND YOU 
(A Critical Overview) 


If the above premises are accepted, it seems that 
society has failed or distorted today’s youth. We should 
not fall, however, into the easy fallacy that was just 
condemned and blame THE SOCIETY. Society is you. 
You as a parent, you as a student, you as a voter, you 
as a teacher, you as a professional, you as a worker, 
you asa human being. 

If you do not bring up children in an atmosphere 
where they are imbued with values, you have failed. 
The values that are tmportant are not the present day 
values of established precepts which presuppose a 
spurious classification of things as either good or bad. 
(A parent, of course, has to provide certain standards 
of what is and what is not permissible, but these stan- 
dards are only the beginning, they are only the basic 
minimums necessary to survive in any society and 
are based on respect for others). 


‘The next phase is the one where our attention must 
be focused. This facet of existence, these values, have 
been largely neglected. The revolutionary is a child 
of this neglect. Fellow students, parents and teachers 
(and the media if they see so fit in their infinite wis- 
dom) must establish a basis for learning and thinking. 
The process of learning and thinking implies (a) infor- 
mation; (b) the ability to classify and analyse this 
information; and (c) to put the results of your thinking 
process to use when and where there is a need for 
them. There is, however, one absolute interdiction in 
this process: there is no truth that cannot stand up 
to examination and analysis, and in some cages, des- 
truction. 


The process of learning and thinking can never end. 
We must examine continuously. We must not be loath 
to change. But we must beware of simplistic explana- 
tions and solutions which are based on resounding, 
beautiful, impressive and convincing “absolute truths’. 


‘We must beware of rational superstitions. We must 


never allow our desires and our yearnings for absolute 
perfection in society, blind us to the point of accepting 
dogmas and ideologies which are based on nothing 
other than these desires and yearnings. For the re- 
volutionary, however, such ideologies are an absolute 
necessity as they provide, by their dogmatism and un- 
reality, the inestinguishable fire that will propel him 
on his endless road. These ideologies have a strong 
similarity with some religions: they satisfy human 
cravings for the absolute. But whereas religions are 
based on promises founded on an after-life, the revo- 
lutionary ideologies are based on promises of a perfect 
society in this life. The after-life is strictly a matter 
of faith. Society (in this life) is a matter of people. 
The after-life cannot be proven or disproven. But hu- 
man nature can be very easily observed. The inherent 
impossibility of the revolutionary ideologies consists 
of their assumption that a perfect and uniform society 
can be built and with perfect and uniform people. 
Their basic premise is that people are perfect and 
uniform. Are they? Are you? 

P.S. Absolute truth: there is no absolute human truth: 
all human truth is, relative, temporary and partial. 


Copyright, 1969. All publishing rights retained by the 
author. 
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results of compromises made_ with 
rightwing nationalists - sometimes in 
the form of “nonnegotiable demands” 
-- we have no choice but to make the 
best estimates we can. This is no way 
for radicals, white or black, to function. 


We, as white radicals, are committed 
to the destruction of white racism at Sir 
George, to the demoeratic restructuring 
of the university, and to all measures 
designed to make it a place within which 
blacks can feel at home and whites and 
blacks can be free to do that theoretical 
work which is necessary to the formation 
of a politically viable radical movement. 
We know that we are open to serious 
criticism for the failure to bridge the gap 
with black radicals, and we are prepar- 
ed to examine that criticism and to take 
measures to overcome this weakness. But 
we must point out that we cannot meet 
this responsibility unless black radicals 
reject the nationalist notion that all 
whites are enemies and are willing to 
join with us, in mutually acceptable 
ways, in fraternal discussion and action. 


The present crisis at Sir George has 


dramatically illustrated the absence of 
any real unity among its radical left 
faculty. We the under-signed have come 
out strongly in favour of the O’Brien 
administration because we believe that it 
has followed a principled line - principl- 
ed, that is, in terms of the two dominant 
issues: the maintenance of academic 
freedom, with all the rights and obliga- 
tions that this entails, and an uncom- 
promising anti-racism. Our continued 
support is, of course, contingent on a 
‘vigourous adherence to these principles. 


In addressing ourselves to the campus 
left we are forced to make on qualifica- 
tion. Everyone who calls himself a 
Marxist is not necessarily one. Those 
of us who have been radicals for many 
years know from ‘experience that every 
movement for change attracts a lunatic 
fringe as a _ well-greased machine at- 
tracts grit. Grit, however, has enough 
sense not to claim that it makes the 
machine run or that it is the machine. 


And as the machine must be cleaned 
from time to time if it is not to grind 
to a halt, the radical movement must 
from time to time clean off its opportu- 
nistic dirt for the same reason. The 


blacks have experienced again, during 
the recent period, what white and black 
radicals have experienced many times 
in the past: the unwanted “help” of a 
group of opportunistic pseudo-revolu- 
tionaries who are not interested either 
in fighting racism or in creating a more 
humane society. 


Some honest radicals on the Sir George 
faculty have voiced disagreement with 
our support of Vice-Principal O’Brien. 
This confusion on the part of what should 
have been a unified radical faculty is 
one more example of our failure to de- 
velop an analysis of the university and 
its role in our culture, so that instead 
of achieving any unified program, we 
have heard a discordant, and at times 
antagonistic, medley of strategies, tac- 
tics, and interpretations of issues. 


Let us be frank. We have so far failed 
to develop and extend our theoretical 
framework into the present situation. 
We have failed to engage in a serious, 
informed, and constructive “debate among 
ourselves on fundamental issues. We have 
failed, therefore, to develop an independ- 
ent leftwing point of view, and hence we 
have exhibited hesitancy and confusion 


in place of what should have been a unity 
of response based on our commitment 
to a long-term series of engagements, 


4 


With a full recognition of our short- 
comings and mistakes, we members of 
the radical faculty at Sir George believe 
that we have a special role to play in’ 
the university's future. With this objective 
we ask all radicals on the Sir George ~ 
faculty to join with us in taking vigourous 
steps toward the formation of a solid 
and unified left at Sir George Williams 
University. 
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Bequeathals 


We, the staff of the georgian, being of sound 
(2) mind and body do hereby declare this to be our 
last will and testament. 

To David Orton we bequeath an obscene picture 
of Hardial S. Bains and six mindless disciples of 
his own. 

To Kurt Johnassohn we bequeath the departure 
of David Orton. 

To Samual Madras we bequeath a CAUT Em- 
ployment Guide. 

To David Bowman we bequeath a capable defense 
lawyer, a fruit cup, and a pot of tea. 

To Bill O'Mahoney we bequeath 30 voters, a ge- 
nerous expense account, and a Christian University. 

To Andre Bursa we bequeath an introduction to 
a worker and an LP of Chairman Mao’s spiritual 
regenerations. 

To Gunther Brink we bequeath new guitar strings 
and new running shoes. 

To Clare Callaghan we bequeath a mechano set. 

To John Smola we bequeath a grass-roots move- 
ment. 

To progressive student Leo Barker we bequeath 
a progressive judge. 

To Mag Flynn we bequeath a trip home. 

. To Registrar Donald Peets we bequeath the in- 
formation that new students must be registered 
whether they are pursuing four, or five year pro- 
grams. 

To Michel Despland we bequeath six term papers 
on behalf of Don Rosenbaum and Manny __ Kalles. 

To Frank Chalk we bequeath a completed Phd 
thesis. 

To Jack Silver we bequeath another book store 
strike and a mosque dedicated by Henry Worrell. 

To D.B. Clarke we bequeath a new Principal. 

To Hardial S. Bains we bequeath another Merce- 
des Benz. 


What it means to be a citizen of 


Canadga 


To me, being a citizen of Canada is a great privilege, granted 
to me by living in a democratic nation. 


The duties of a person in this world differ, because there are 
many different countries in which people live. 


My duties as a citizen are: to uphold my rights as a person, to 
exercise my perogative to vote in later years, to express my opt- 
nions, and to read many different newspapers so that !-may keep 
up with what is going on in other parts of the world, besides my 
Own country. 


To uphold my rights as a citizen | must be conscious of what | 
do and not give in, or depart, from anything | believe is right. 


One of the most important obligations of a person is to express 
his opinions of his government, and in doing so, be sure to vote 
on election day in his, or her, town, province, or country. 


It is a person's civic duty as a citizen to be up to date on what 
is happening in the world about him. This is a certain and important 
duty which everyone should follow. 


In the democratic countries of the world we enjoy the freedom 
of the press and religion, whereas, in-Communist countries these 
rights are denied the people and are controlled by the government. 


This is why | feel grateful and very privileged to be living in a 
country like Canada. 


.... above was a speech given by seventh grader which 
won him third prize in a CFCF speaking contest. 


Budgets 69-70 


All budgets must be submitted to Steve 
Schneider, V.P. Finance by July 1, 1969. 








CAFE ANDRE 


FOLK SINGING 7 DAYS A WEEK 721-1762 


NOW APPEARING: 


THE RAFTSMEN HENRY S. MARSHALL 


Kitchen open all night FREELANCE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Fully licensed 


2077 VICTORIA STREET 6615 - 36 AVE. ROSEMONT. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


849-5038 (NEAR EATON’S) 





EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


3650 professionals serving 74,000 pupils in a city of 420,000 





TEACHING POSITIONS SEPTEMBER 1969 





Edmonton Public Schools subscribe to a philosophy of education which places 
the emphasis on the development of the pupil rather than on subject matter 
or course content, believing that the ultimate purpose of education is that 
of fitting man for life. 


Applicants must be eligible for Alberta Teacher Certification requiring a 
minimum of 2 years of teacher (University) education beyond senior matri- 
culation. Preference is given to experienced applicants with a degree. 


We are increasing our French program at all grade jevels and in particular 
there is a great need for teachers of oral French. 


Applications are solicited from well qualified teachers in the following areas: 


(1) Bureau of Child Study /Education Clinic 
School Psychologists, Social Workers, Remedial —_~ 
Specialists, Soeech Therapists. (Masters degree or equivalent). 


(2) Special Education 
Qualified teachers of mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed or 
physically handicapped pupils. 


(3) Elementary Education 
(a) Teachers of primary grades. 
(b) Male elementary teachers. 
(c) Teacher librarians. 


(4) Secondary Education 


Teachers of oral French, Modern Mathematics, Drama, Instrumental 
Music, Industrial Arts, Chemistry and Physics. 


Contact: 


Student Placement Office, 
Room 440, Henry F. Hall Bldg. 


and ask for a teacher application package, or write to: 


Personnel Department 
Edmonton Public School Board 


10010 - 107A Avenue 
EDMONTON 17, Alberta 


403 - 429-5621 
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For ALL your 
book needs 


The 
CLASSII€ 


Bookshops 





For the LARGEST 
PAPERBACK 


selection anywhere 


CLASSII€ 


Little Books 


1327 Ste. Catherine W. 


———<—— 


2040 MOUNTAIN 849-2225 


FREE DELIVERY 
IN THE SIR GEORGE AREA 








TEL. 931-404) 


Richard Rotholz, O.D. 


Optometrist 














ALEXIS NIHON PLAZA’ ST. CATHERINE & ATWATER 






MIRACLE MART 


Mildon & Morris Iuc. 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 
1460 SHERBROOKE ST. W. BRANCH 
(corner of Mackay St.) SEAFORTH MED. BLDG. 
842-3809 3550 COTE DES NEIGES RD. 








Sth WEEK! 


Nominated for 
3 ACADEMY AWARDS 
Including best supporting 
Actor ond Actress 


JOHN CASSAVETES’ 


FACES 


John Marley » Gena Rowlands 
Feature at 1.40. 4.65, 6.30, 9.06. 
Last eomplete show at 8.50. Saturday Midnight Show at 11.20. 


WESTMOUNT 5038 SHERBROOKE W. - 486-7395 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT... 
AT GREEN ACRES. 


Montreal’s Country Day Camp invites you to join its staff of uni- 
versity calibre for positions in any of group counselling, section 
head, and specialist in swimming, riding, arts & crafts, pottery, 
graphics, sculpture, archery, science, nature lore, tripping, Indian 
lore, campcraft, jazz dance, trampoline, drama, and music. 

For further information and application form call the camp office at 


488-9149 





SOON IN MONTREAL! 


Three Exceptional Artistic Events 


BALLET FOLKLORICO 
OF MEXICO 


PAUL MAURIAT 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


THE RUSSIAN FESTIVAL 
OF DANCE AND MUSIC 


CANADIAN CONCERTS & ARTISTS INC. 
932-2171; 932-2234 









Prof Compton reviews 


DUEL seen as major success 








ON SALE NOW 


r THE LITERARY MAGAZINE OF 
IE I SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


Li MONTREAL, CANADA 


FEATURING 


An Interview With 


leonard 
ohen 


NTHE VOICE OF A NEW 
CIVILIZATION .. .*' 
KENNETH REXROTH 


PLUS AN EXCLUSIVE PORTFOLIO OF POEMS BY 


RICHARD SOMMER 


PLUS FICTION — FELDMAN, KUBICEK, LORD, KAWAI 


POETRY — ATWOOD, BOWERING, ONDAATJE, 
WEBB, BENNETT, FREEDMAN 
AND OTHERS 


PRICE — $1.25 AT BETTER BOOKSHOPS 120 PAGES 


DUEL, Number One (Winter, 1969) $1.25. 


Frankly, a lifetime of reading undergraduate 
literary journals (including one I helped to edit 
a century or so ago) did not make me particularly 
eager to pick up the first issue of DUEL, the bi- 
annual successor to PRISM (which was published 
annually at Sir George from 1955 to 1968). Most 
college writing is inevitably derivative and second- 
hand. Real originality can be achieved only after 
a kind of literary oedipal conflict in which the 
young writer finally succeeds in achieving mastery 
over the influences which previously mastered him. 
The indispensable function of student magazines is 
to provide the battleground. 


The name. of Sir George’s new magazine may 
seem to imply a recognition of this function, but 
the stylized cover (designed by Penny McEwen) 
suggests a rather different sort of encounter. In 
any case, DUEL’s 116 pages contain work drawn 
from the whole SGWU community. Just as students 
now participate in university government, so gra- 
duates and faculty members are rightly represent- 
ed among the contributors here. The result is a 
publication which both asks and deserves to be 
judged by the same high standards that we should 
apply to any little magazine on sale in the Mont- 
real bookshops. Duel emerges pretty well from 
such a test. 


Prose fiction accounts for less than twenty-five 
pages of this issue- - a fact which confirms 
one’s impression that apprentice prose is harder 
to write than apprentice poetry even though re- 
gistration in creative-writing courses runs about 
3 to 1 in favour of prose sections. 

The four stories or fragments all deal with 
tragic or horrific circumstances. Tom Kubicek’'s 
nightmare fantasy of isolated farm life, “The Sun 
in the Evening,” is at once the most ambitious 
and the most successful narrative. “Waiting’’, 
Haruo Kawai’s’ presemably autobiographical 
vignette of warime persecution seen through the 
eyes of a child, is more conventional, but con- 
vincing enough. 

Steve Feldman’s “Resolutions: Part Two, To- 
wards a Novelette’” aims at a kind of elliptical 
stream-of-consciousness revelation of childhood 
experience. Unfortunately, his command of stan- 
dard prose is a little too shaky to support his 
experiments in a medium where a steely control 
of tone and syntax are absolutely essential. Peter 
Lord has control all right in “friday night at the 
project and tenuous relationships reaching to long 
island,’ but his evocation of a loveless, vicious, 
brand-named, mechanized hel! (i.e., our world) 
is as much a cliche in 1969 as weepy deathbed 
scenes were in 1869. I should like to see Lord 
apply his obvious talent to something more original 





Another twenty-five pages are devoted to the 
most boring single contribution to this issue, 
Michael Harris’s interview with Leonard Cohen. 
Harris himself cannot be blamed for this, though 
it was his questions which led Cohen into display- 
ing all his most irritating idiosyncracies - pseudo- 
profundities which sound impressive but cannot 
survive scrutiny in print, a kind of ostentatious 
reticence about his life and work, and an all- 
pervasive narcissism. In case you think that Iam 
simply too old to appreciate Cohen, let me say 
that I believe his talents are fundamentally theatri- 
cal - particularly as a charismatic performer of 
his own songs. Neverthele&®, this feature will 
probably help to sell a lot of copies. 

No less than thirteen poets have between one 
and three poems each in this issue, and it is 
difficult to do justice to them all in a short 
review. Perhaps it’s enough simply to mention 
the names of some of the better known contri- 
butors - Margaret Atwood, George Bowering, Mi- 
chael Ondaatje and Paddy Webb, for instance. Of 
the rest I enjoyed Raymond Fraser’s witty and 
shrewdly observed ‘Soho Stripper,’ and Ursula 
Lingies’ “Crazy Jane and the Doctor” (though 
I wish she had made a stab at being more Yeat- 
sian); but found most of the other poems a little 
too opaque and private for my taste. No doubt 
they would mean more to me if I could talk with 
their authors or relate them to other works by 
the same hand. 

Rather imaginatively, the editors have devoted 
nearly a third of their space to the work of a 
single author - “Akimbo” and other poems, by 
Richard Sommer. This is unquestionably the most 
interesting section of the magazine. Sommer isan 
“academic” poet in the best sense of that word: 
his verse is suffused with thought, his language 
replete with literary allusions and calculated 
shifts of tone; he strives to bring the unconscious 
forward into consciousness. At its worst, this 
leads to mere cleverness or obliquity for its own 
sake. At its best, (as for instance in Akimbo 4, 
7 and 11, and ‘Professor of Humanities’) it 
achieves an emotional intensity that is all the 
more powerful for being controlled and disciplin- 
ed. In many ways, Sommer’s verse seems to 
recall the tradition of the twenties and thirties, 
but it belongs emotionally to 1969. 

In its first issue, Duel has certainly staked out 
a convincing claim to be considered one of the 
major university magazines in Canada. Quite 
apart from local patriotism, readers should rush 
to buy copies before they become collector’s items. 


Neil Compton 
Dept. of English 
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VIVE LA DIFFERENCE! 
WE MAKE YOU PRETTIER! 


Experts in styling for long and short hair 
Experienced colouring 
Exciting effects 


WE OFFER STUDENTS 20% OFF on MON-TUES- WED 


plus 
SHINNING HAIRTREATMENT FREE 
10% OFF THURS-FRIDAY-SATURDAY 


SALON VOGUE 


1454 Mountain Street 
842-277} 





READ 


he Star 





EVERY DAY 
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Defeat SGWU 4-2 





Toronto captures CIAU title 


by Jack Denneboom 


Sunday’s 4-2 victory for 
the University of Toronto 
Blues over the 
Williams University Geor- 
gians won the Blues their 
third Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union hockey cham- 
pionship in six years. 

The experts said that the 
Georgians would be the un- 
derdogs in Sundays CIAU 
championship match, but it 
appears that they didn’t have 
time to read the papers. The 
team started off very well, 
keeping up and often even 
outplaying the Blues, although 
not outshooting them. At 17:13 
of the first period Bob Mc 
Lelland opened the _ scoring 
for the Blues and the first 
period ended 1-0. 

The second period continu- 
ed much like the first, but 
the Blues still outshot the 
Georgians 15-4, and the pe- 
riod ended 2 to 1 in favor 
of Toronto. 

The Georgians came out 
extremely well in the third 
period outskating and outplay- 
ing the Blues as the Toronto 
team began to tire. Finally 
at 12:22 of the last period 
the Blues scored a goal but 
Phil Scheur counted at 14:31 
to make it 3-2. The way the 
Georgians were playing it 
looked as if they were in 
the game again, but sixteen 
seconds later Wright made 
it 4-2 for the Blues and as- 
sured them the victory. 

Coach Dave Dies must be 
given credit for bringing the 
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MONTREAL'S 
FIRST and 
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team to the level that they 
did reach considering the in- 
jury list was so long that 
it almost appeared as if the 
Blues were playing against 
the Montreal General Hospital 
team. Larry Meehan had a 
hip pointer, Phil Scheuer a 
hernia, Toby O’Brien a cast 
on his wrist, Bill Ellyett a 
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gash in his leg, John Murray 
a hand sprain, John Campbell 
had torn muscles in his leg, 
Bryce Liberty a broken nose, 
Lorne Davis a sore hand and 
Ray Lecouffe a sore leg. 

Friday night’s game was 
an easy win for the Georgians 
as they defeated the St. Ma- 


tys Huskies 5-3. Three of 











Sir George’s goals were scor- 
ed within two minutes and 
fifteen seconds half way 
through the third period. 

Goalie Tom Anderson, who 
had a goal scored against 
him in the St. Mary’s game, 
emerged as the second star 
in the final behind Varsity 
goaler Adrian Watson. 


MAKE A DATE 
TO ROLLER SKATE 


AT RECREATHEQUE 


JOIN IN THE FUN ANY NIGHT 
FROM 7:30 TO 10 P.M. 
SATURDAY MOONLIGHT SESSION 
10:45 P.M. TO 1 A.M. 


ALSO AT RECREATHEQUE: 


@ Electronic Golf 
® Tennis 
® Bowling 


® Billiards 
@ Mini-Golf 
@ Table Tennis 


SPECIAL OFFER: Clip this ad and present it with 
your student card, and you will be entitled to a 50% 
discount at Recreatheque’s Roller Rink, any evening, Mon- 
day to Thursday, until March 29th. 


900 LABELLE, 
CHOMEDEY 


TELEPHONE: 
688-8880 


RECREATHEQUE 
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original, authentic “BELL 
BOTTOM MATELOTS” 
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~ After CEGEP, what? 


In September 1971, the first graduates 
of Dawson College, together with those 
who will have completed college-parallel 
programmes at Sir George and elsewhere, 
will enter a new undergraduate program- 
me of three years’ duration in Arts, 
Science and Commerce, with the possi- 
bility of a further year for Engineers. 
In each Sir George Faculty, during the 
current academic year, curriculum com- 
mittees have been at work shaping this 
new programme. None of the program- 
mes, however, has reached a stage where 
details can be published. 

A curriculum is normally a means 
towards an end, the end in this case 
being the type of graduate the institution 
wishes to turn out. A first step, there- 
fore, should surely be the definition of the 
goals of undergraduate education, as part 
of the general goals of the institution 
as a whole. A committee was formed 
some time ago to determine these goals, 
but it was also charged with defining 
the “philosophy” of this University. Can 
it be that the difficulties of coming to 
grips with the latter have prevented this 
committee from coming up with a pre- 
cise formulation of the goals? Let us 
hope, then, that these goals will soon 
be set down, and that a curriculum can 
then be developed which will make it 
possible to achieve them. 





Come up and Relax 


The stress on general education at the 
collegial level, where a deliberate attempt 
is made to free students from the need 
to make an early and perhaps irrevo- 
cable commitment, means that university 
programmes can be expected to show 
greater specialization. The Parent Com- 
mission Report implied that all students 
should at least major in one or two 
areas. All the same, it would seem un- 
fortunate if specialization were to be 
thought of solely in terms of existing 
disciplines; with the growth of inter- 
disciplinary programme in institutions 
across the continent, it can be hoped 
that the new programmes at Sir George 
will make allowance for this trend, and 
that such programmes should not be con- 
fined within the limits of the various 
Faculties. Attention should also be given 
to whether or not it is desirable to re- 
tain “general’’ degrees. Tradition in li- 
beral arts institutions in the English- 
language sector has always favoured the 
notion of, for example, a “general arts” 
degree, without specialization. Carried 
to its extreme this may result in a 
cafeteria-style degree, but with proper 
guidance this notion has much to recom- 
mend it. At least, it should not be dis- 
carded without a full exam ination. 

Getting into greater detail, perhaps 
the greatest danger lies in a tendency 
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to plan for the future within the frame- 
work of the present. Much of this frame- 
work is administrative or mechanical, 
but even here many educational conside- 
rations are present. The following items 
will surely have to be considered in the 
establishment of a new undergraduate 
programme: 

1. The Nature of the Academic Year: 
The length of the terms, the role of 
the summer session, the possibility of 
a trimester system, or even a quarter 
system. 

2. The Academic Struture of the 
University: How far is the existing fa- 
culty structure satisfactory? Should we 
follow the example of Laval, which pro- 
poses a horizontal structure by levels 
(undergraduate and graduate) and a 
vertical structure by departments (or 
groups of departments where these are 
too small for functional autonomy)? Is it 
possible to split students and faculty into 
a number of administration sub-groups, 
which could be called ‘colleges’ to give 
them an identification, and which might 
make possible the kind of faculty-student 
relationship which is so often lacking at 
the undergraduate level? 

3. The Criteria for Awarding a Degree: 
Should this be based on hours, credits, 
years, courses, etc.? Must a course be 
thought of in terms of Mon. Wed. Fri. 
10-11? What learning experiences, other 
than formal instruction, can be recog- 
nized as part of an academic programme? 
What allowrance can be made for dif- 
ferences in individual learning rates? 





o for -/Volson 
The beautiful ale 


“brewed in Quebec by Molson” 





4. The Evaluation System: Should the 
present grading system be retained? If 
so, what should be the criteria? What 
role should examinations and _ testing 
play? It is all very well to demand the 
abolition of examinations, but surely this 
can only be done when a tried and suc- 
cessful alternative system of evaluation 
of achievement has_ ben established. 
What about evaluation of teaching? If this 
to continue to be done on an ad hoc basis 
by well-intentioned student groups? Why 
cannot this be a joint student-faculty 
project, whose fundamental aim would be 
a positive one of ensuring high standards 
of teaching, rather than a mere warn- 
ing to the unwary as to what courses 
to avoid? 

5. The Relationship with Graduate 
Schools: Far too much undergraduate 
teaching is seen as a preparation for 
graduate school, rather than as an end 
in itself. Both extremes are to be avoid- 
ed, but this will involve careful study 
of such matters as the relative impor- 
tance of teaching and research and the 
deployment of faculty in these areas. 

Many questions have been raised in 
the preceeding paragraphs, but most of 
the answere remain to be found. The 
creation of a new undergraduate pro- 
gramme offers a magnificent opportu- 
nity for reform. It will be a tragedy 
if, through conservatism or indifference, 
such an opportunity is allowed fo slip 
by. 

James H. Whitelaw 
Co-ordinator of Academic Planning 
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Peter Klein comments 








Acknowledgement: 


I would like to thank the editor of this paper for letting me 
practice my hand at yellow journalism and hope that this will 
lead me to greater hights and get a job with the SUNDAY 
EXPRESS. The opinions expressed here in are expressed 


and I am thankful] that this is the last 


issue of the georgian 


I always wanted the last word. I would also like to thank the 
student body for their inaction, which has, since my arrival 
in 1967, been the topic of my many rantings and ravings via 


the courtesy of the georgian. 


Once again Sir George's stu- 
dent body (or lack of it) has 
displayed its apathy. Approx i- 
mately 1747 voted in the last 
SLC election. Ho boy! There 
may be an explanation for the 
low turnout in the fact that there 
were no great issues at steak 
(or is it stake). The disturbing 
aspect of this non-turnout is that 
it seems to justify the charges 
of the press that it was the apa- 
thy of the student body that led 
up to the debacle and deluge to 
Feb.11. And here we are a scant 
three weeks later and the stu- 
dent body has again -displayed 
its apathy and lethargy. 

A possible argument is that 
the whole bag is irrellevant and 
therefore it is useless to vote. 
Well you had your chance to 
vote for the abolition of the 
S.A. and blew it. Seems that 
this is the year of the Zilch. 
Even the Poopdeck Ball pooped 
and Science students didn't flock 
to the Playboy Club. But thank 
heaven for the Commerce stu- 
dents. Even in this year of apa- 
thy they got crocked with regu- 
larity, in traditional fashion and 
their Le Bash proved that beer 
for beer they’re still the top 
faculty. 

Doubtlessly, the happiest of 
the three candidates who con- 
tested the presidency is Ken 
Waxman. He spent the two days 
of the election worrying that he 
might win Fortunately for Mr. 
Waxman, the rest of his slate, 
the social co-chairmen, with- 
drew (literally and figuratively) 
and left him with only the grass- 
roots support. 

While I’m at it, I would like 
to welcome Carlyle G. Williams 
and the rest of the CRSA, on 
behalf of the Education Reform 
slate (remember us?) to the 
Pre-1968 Richard Nixon Losers 
Society. Albeit that Williams is 
batting .500 on the election trail, 
its doubtful whether he will con- 
tinue to exert his efforts in the 
direction of establishment poli- 
tics. Mr. Williams can be con- 
soled by the fact that he drew 
almost as many votes as Chuck 
Axelrod did last year. Well, SLC 
meetings just ain't gonna be the 
same. 

Bill Schwartz is a_ slightly 
saddened winner. With his vic- 
tory he will now be forced to 
sacrifice his summer of golf in 
Japan. Oy! What price victory. 
In an interview, the president- 
elect promised immediate ac- 
tion and is considering ,setting 
up a free psychiatric clinic for 
the 500 odd people who did not 
vote for him. This, together with 
the establishment of an electric 
door in the Executive Suite is 
an indication of an action packed 


year. 
Besides these two innova- 
tions. Mr. Schwartz, a former 


hockey player and general bon- 


vivant who has been labled a 
radical (to which he takes ex- 
ception) by a local radio sta- 
tion, should continue the ca- 
meraderie and good fellowship 
that exists on the third floor. One 
thing sure, next year you get a 
good administration and a bet- 
ter and bigger Winter Carnival. 
As an advocate of the spoils 
system there may be much 
similarity in thought around the 
halls of SG@WU. 

Atte: John O'Meara of the Mo- 
nitor. Hilton and Lazare (shud- 
der) are in. Their rapid political 
rise continues and there seems 
to be no stopping them. For sure 
its back to the Neolithic age 
now, huh? However, the student 
body has gained a good P.R. 
man and administrator in Hilton, 
who might have swept any posi- 
he would have contested but 
modesty forbade him to be more 
ambitious. Hilton, together with 
Norm Lazare will provide a 
very effective political machine 
for the future. They are men of 
action. Even at this writing their 
plans to turn this University 
into a product of US cultural 
imperialism are being carried 
out. When last seen they were 
off to buy tickets to the Expo’s 
opener, which they, other stu- 
dent leaders and some Ameri- 
can professors plan to attend. 

Mr. Lazare, forsaken by the 
left and the right collected the 
votes of both political factions. 
Norm will give the Executive 
the backbone that it needs. La- 
zare is better suited for his of- 
fice than any other member of 
the Exec., except, possibly Allan 
Hilton. He’s also lucky in that 
most of his fellow Executive are 
non-smokers and now he can 
even change his brand. 

Steve Schneider could have run 
for Pope, Vizier and Grand Rab- 
bi of Sir George and won. Ste- 
ve's involvement with social 
events has made him the best 
known individual on the slate. 
We can rest assured knowing 
that with him holding the bag, 
that there will not be any Stu- 
dent Housing conferences in 
Guatamala and Costa Rica. It is 
questionable, however, whether 
Steve can continue the tough mo- 
ney policy set by Geoff Power. 

As former Business Manager 
of the georgian, Alan Zweig who 
will bring the georgian in under 
budget for the first time in 
years, will provide, with his ex- 
perience as a good administra- 
tor. His low vote total is un- 
fortunate, but in a sense reflects 
some of the disagreements that 
he must have had with the mas- 
ses during his association with 
the georgian. Marc Fagan, was 
and still is, a largely unknown 
quantity Ken Fitz-Andrews’ with- 
drawl, handed the Internal posi- 
tion to Mike Goldfield. For some 
reason the former felt that he 


could not win, and withdrew. Yet 
the feeling is that had he stayed 
in the race he could have taken 
enough votes from Wallace, 
Kirschner and Mike Goldfield 
to win. Internal will not see any 
sreat changes, although Mike 
seems to have some good ideas 
on communication. Hope that 
everyone will be happy with the 
office changes and don’t forget 
to seal up the partition in my 
office. Also, Mr. Goldfield can 
be consoled by the fact that 
furniture will not be taken with- 
out authorization. 





Schwartz 


Goldfield can even forget to 
bring Robert's Rules of Order 
to Executive meetings, as Ex- 
ternal V.P. Irwin Litvack will 
attend the meetings. The Exe- 


cutive is fortunate in that Mr. 
Litvack can chair open meetings 
as well. It should be interesting 
to see what, if any Student U- 
nions Sir George will join next 
year. 

It is also probable that Litvak 
will oppose any undemocratic 
actions and unilateral decisions 
like those that were imposed 
upon the student body in a dic- 
tatorial manner this year. His 
closet oponent, Bernie Magnun, 
was a neophyte in politics and 
his enexperience harmed him at 
the polls. , 

Robert Cockerton is the Om- 
budsman elect. An ombudsman 
is an ombudsman is an ombuds- 
man. 

Arts students may be happy 
to know that for the first time 
in semesters they will have a 
president that will try to live 
up to his platform. Unfortuna- 
tely, for him he has a pretty 
weak slate under him. Tibor 
Jdukelevics’ ethical withdrawl 
ensured the victory of Adams 
and his slate. A word of advice 
to potential politicians. Even in 
Arts you have to bath and shave 
to get a decent vote total. 

Alex Carsley had the ability 
and the experience to be the 
Exec. V.P. but his association 
with the Nov. 1968 (in the days 
of his youth) Medicoff slate 
(alias Active Responsibility or 
was it Responsible Activity?) 
and refusal to wear a tie, caused 


Election results, analysis and prognostications 


him to lose to Ed Aust. Who? 
Yeah, Ed Aust. a well known 
and active member of the S.A. 

John Aimers’ law and order 
campaign failed. It seems that 
Sir George is not ready for him 
yet. (or he missed the boat. 
1848 was a very good year). As 
for the rest of Adams’ slate, I 
fee] confident that with the ex- 
perience and knowledge that they 
share of Sir George and how 
student government operates that 
they ... uh, uh, I suddenly don’t 
feel so confident. 

Brian Stock, the reluctant win- 
ner, came in on his own merit 
and popularity. He'll be O. K. 
Had an original pensketch and 
is a true-blue liberal. (And 
don't worry Fran'll be proud 
of you.) 

Lawrence Friedman’s victory 
comes as no surprise. Although 
a newcomer, he quickly gathered 
an effective political machine 
that ensured his strong victory 
at the polis me. 

Hey, who wants the humanities 
rep. job? 

Well, Eric, good luck. Bill, 
keep happy. Alex, I'm sure that 
you'll be off and running at the 
next by-election. 

As a parting message to: all 
you nice and clever tolks out 
there. You cooks ’em, you eats 
"em and sometimes you _ barfs 
‘em. You did an I’m leaving. 

Peter Klein 
V.P. Education 


(1968-69) 


Official Students’ Association election results 


S.L.C. President 


1. W. Schwartz 
2. K. Waxman 
3. C. Williams 


1133 
152 
381 


Arts Internal V. P. 


SPOILED 


1. J. Dennis 
2 A. Hilton 
SPOILED 


S.L.C. Executive Sec. 


1.B. Melver 
2. S. Schneider 
SPOILED 


S.L.C. Finance V. P. 


S.L.C. External V. P. 1. C. Dufournaud 
2. I, Litvack 

3. B. Magnan 
4.G. Morazin 
SPOILED 
S.L.C. Student Affairs 1. M. Fagan 
2. B. Innes 
3. A. Zweig 
SPOILED 
S.L.C. Education V. P. 1. Norman Lazare 
2, Selvon Nanan 
SPOILED 

S.L.C. Internal V. P. 1. Mike Goldfield 
2. Harry Kirschner 
3. Dave Wallace 
SPOILED 


1. Robert Cockerton 
2. Joe Protosh 
SPOILED 


5.L.C. Ombudsman 


1. Eric Adams 
2. Marz Rotrand 
SPOILED 


Arts President 


1. Ed Aust 

2. Alex Carsley 

3. Valentina Rusedski 
SPOILED 


Arts Executive V. P. 


a 


392 
[219 
82 


428 
1165 
100 


106 
699 
of] 
244 
103 


596 
281 
103 
113 


Arts Student Affairs 


Arts Education V. P. 


Arts External V. P. 


Arts Social Science Rep. 


Science President 


Science Treasurer 


Science Secretary 





1. John Douglas 
2. lan Samis 
SPOILED 


1. John Aimers 

2. Joshus Bach 

3. Jonathan Fisher 
4. Gloria Kolker 

5. Sid Milech 
SPOILED 


1. Barry Katz 
2. Dave Maddle 
3. Joel Silver 
SPOILED 


1. Birks Bovaird 
2, Cyril Ryay 

3. Brian Stock 
SPOILED 


1. Philip Covsholl 

2. Lawrence Friedman 
3. Issa Kheury 
SPOILED 


‘ 


Terry Collins 


Ne 
2 Lawrence Vatch 
SPOILED 


|. Gerald Chirnomas 
? Peter Macwilham 
SPOILED 


1. Gordon Marjerison 
2. Lewis Olishanski 
SPOILED 
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An Open Letter to Dr. 


the georgian, Wednesday, March 12, 1969/19 


John Smola 





Dear Dr. Smola: 

| have chosen this method of communicating 
with you because what | have to say will be 
of interest to the entire University commu- 


nity. | am writing to you in the form of an 
Open Letter because little has come of the 
discussions | have had with you in private. 


My hope is that this letter will be the impetus 
for some action on your part. 

You and | have had many discussions with 
regard to the Bookstore over the past year 
and a half, and still it is in no better condition 
than when fifteen hundred students sat in the 


Hall Building to demonstrate their dissatis- 
faction with its operation. The only positive 
result of our meetings has been to realize 


that the Bookstore is indeed operating in a 
poor fashion. | myself have resigned as a 
member of the Bookstore Committee, and 
have recommended to the Students’ Legislative 
Council that it withdraw its representatives 
from that committee. 

| have done so not because | have tired 
of the meetings and their slow progress, but 
because | have tired of the endless meetings 
that show no evident progress. Recommend- 
ations to resolve the many problems that 
face the Bookstore have been suggested by 
the Committee, but few of these recommend- 


ations have been implemented. | refer par- 
ticularly to the suggestions with regard to 
the trade booksections, inventory reduction, 


and employee redistribution. 

Both you and | have talked at length about 
the reason why this situation exists, and it 
had been my understanding that we agreed 
on the reason as to why the situation existed 
as it did. This sentiment had been expressed 
during a meeting in your office with the other 
members of the Bookstore Committee. 

| left that meeting with the feeling that the 
Manager of the Bookstore, Mr. Silver, would 
shortly be relieved of his duties. That was 
three months ago, and Mr. Silver still main- 
tains his position. | would suggest, sir, that 
a brief journey through the Bookstore would 
indicate to you that ours is not a good book- 
store in any sense of the word. It is especially 
unpleasant to brouse through. 
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It seems to me that you should be concerned 
with the operation of the Bookstore. A year 
ago, you may have been excused for lack of 
information with regard to the situation, but 
today, there is no excuse for your indecision 
and inaction. 

Your decision to add Mr. Worrell, the Con- 
troller, to the Committee, was an_ indication 
to me that you were not seriously concerned 
about making improvements in the Bookstore. 
Despite the fact that Mr. Worrell is a former 
Manager of the Bookstore, he has not given 
evidence of understanding exactly how a book- 
store should operate. He has merely defended 
Mr. Silver's every move. Mr. Silver himself 
does not appreciate his role, nor has he shown 
a willingness to listen and act. 

Perhaps an excellent reflection of Mr. Sil- 
ver's concern can be seen in the fact that 
he refused to move his office, which is in 
prime selling area, to a more suitable location 
in the upper floors of the building. He has 
been unable in fifteen months to introduce 
a periodicals section while a private magazine 
outlet on St. Catherine Street has done so 
and been quite successful. 


Mr. Worrell has taken months to produce 
accurate financial records of the Bookstore, 
yet these records are easily obtainable from 
the University Treasurer, Mr. William Reay. 
Mr. Worrell seems to be living under the 
delusion that as a former manager he is thus 
logically the resident expert on bookstores. 

It is my feeling, Dr. Smola, that unless 
you have a change in management, you will 
not have a_ successful Bookstore operation. 

Mr. Silver's considerable salary could 
surely be better used by hiring a qualified 
manager. 


Other areas under your direction are also 
liable to closer scrutiny. One of these is re- 
gistration. Registration at Sir George is one 
of the worst experiences a student can have 
during his stay here. Those four hour waits 
are inhuman, and the usual failure on the 
part of students to obtain their desired cour- 
ses does not enhance one’s appreciation of 
the institution. Something, sir, must be done. 


in particular 


the building.) 


| would also suggest that some changes 
might be made in the Admissions Office. Sir 
George should do a little recruiting. This 
is a first rate institution of higher learning, 
and the staff of the institution should reflect 
this standing. | remember, however, attending 
my first meeting of the University Council 
when the Registrar, Professor Peets, claimed 
that he could not start work on Registration 
because he didn’t know wether Sir George 
would be offering a four or five year program 
in its first year. | was not the only member 
of the community who could not understand 
Mr. Peets’ reasoning, since it seems to make 
little difference whether a student is proceed- 
ing in a four or five year program - he is 
taking courses nonetheless. 


| also found it somewhat unusual that you 
chose to circulate a memo during the midst 
of the recent crisis announcing the promotion 
of André Laprade to the position of Assistant 
Vice-Principal (Administration and Finance). 
The memo was dated February 15, 1969. Was 
that promotion that significant, and was the 
timing the most propitious? Were not there 
more pressing items to consider? 


The focus of my letter, Dr. Smola, is that 
Sir George has grown up in the past few years. 
What has been made painfully clear recently 
is that we cannot afford to have any weak 
links in the administrative structure. Every 
administrator must be a high caliber man 
capable of carrying out his responsibilities 
effectively. 


| confess that | have not understood alll 
that you have done or tried to do, yet one 
thing seems clear - certains things that re- 
quired action on your part have been neglect- 
ed. 
| would respectfully submit, Dr. Smola, 
that the time has come to remedy these prob- 
lems, and your action would be welcomed 
by all members of the community. It seems 
eminently obvious that a re-arrangement of 
personnel within the University would serve 
the future of the University most adequately. 
Emmanuel Kalles, 
President. 
Students’ Association. 


Another statement from a 
Sociology Students’ Union spokesman 


Whereas: a chairman cannot arbitrarily dissolve an organization when he 
does not have that organization’s support 

Whereas: the chairman of this organization was in collusion with faculty (and 
this faculty was accused of being dishonest in student matters) 

Whereas: this particular meeting was publicised in certain classes with the 
consent of certain faculty members 

Whereas: the 100 ‘new’ sociology students who attended the meeting in ques- 
tion never showed up either before or after that particular meeting 

Whereas: no discussion was held at the meeting regarding the vital decisions 
that these ‘concerned’ students enthusiastically voted on 

Whereas: a quorom of 50 was arbitrarily railroaded through, obviously to 
set the stage for what subsequently happened (i.e. that they endeavoured to dis- 
band the real Sociology Students’ Union) 

Whereas: we do claim to represent those Sociology students who do care what 
happens to their intellectual development and to the development of this University 
in general, and the cutting down of secrecy in departmental decisions-making 


THEREFORE: there is no confusion in the Sociology Students’ Union as 
to its own status. We do exist and we strongly urge all concerned students to 
attend future sociology students Union meetings (Notices will be placed around 


Sociology Students Union 
Michael Lipszyc 
(Interim Chairman) 
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This is the sign for ‘69 at Eaton's. 
You'll be seeing a lot of our Eaton 100 
symbol as we celebrate our 100th year in 
business. Watch for it in our stores. It means 
exciting celebrations, surprising special 
events, and once-in-a-century savings 
throughout 1969. Come often and join in 
the celebrations at Eaton’s Downtown, 
Pointe Claire and Ville d’Anjou. 
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